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If a long train of 8 alations, and artifices, all tending the fame 2 
n the deſign viſible to the people, and they cannot but © ns” 
what the "ie under, and fee whether they are going; it 1s not to be E 

that they ſhould; then rouſe themſelves, and endeavour to __ 

put tbe rule into ſuch bands; which may ſecure to them the end: for 3 

ubies Government. was at firſt erected. 2 


E Lee e Conz/Goygaxtair, B. Il. C. 194 4 
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, d.v 1 OE bs BT as 
AR is again broken out. From the Streights of Gibraltar to 
| the bottom of the Baltic all Europe is involved in military 


operations. The plough is abandoned, and the loom ſtands ſtill; 
fleets are equipped and | armies levied, to diſturb peaceful commu- 


nities, and to lay waſte the earth. 4 1 eh at 
War, h declared by the government, muſt be ſupported by 
the people. Parliament impoſes taxes, but you pay them. Ihe king 


declares war, but it is the blood of the peaſ the · manufacturer 
which flows in the battle, it l of the tradeſman and ar- 
_ tificer which is emptied in the conteſt . 
If ſuch are the awful and tremendous conſequences of that ſtate 
which now ſubſiſts between France and England, it is ſurely our du- 

, as good men and uſeful citizens, ſerioully to conſider, what is the 
obied tor whichwe are fighting, and on what principle of juſtice we can 
engage in the conflict. If the life of one man is not to be taken away, 
but upon a principle of ſelf-defence, or on the previous conviction of 
his guilt by a calm and ſober appeal to reaſon, how much more does 
it become us, ſcrupulouſly to weigh, in the balaxce of the ſanctuar y, 
the cauſes for Which we embark in a complicated war, in which 4 44 
kindred blood of thouſands of our fellow creatures js poured our, like 
water, by the unſeeling arm of a mercenary ſoldiery, and millions 
mult be ſquandered, which are wrung from the ſweat of the brow of 
What baue I to do with politics ?. Nothing. From this important 
queſtion, my countrymen, ſo weakly and wickedly anſwered, have 
ariſen all the evils which have afflicted England through a long ſuc- 
ceſhon of ages. This is the fountain, from which not only waters of 
bitterneſs, but rivers. of blood have flowed. — Did you ever doubt 
what-conneGion'you had with morals and virtue? And yet, what are 
politics, but that wide ſyſtem. of duties which nation owes to na- 
tion? Politics are to nations what, morals are to individuals, | 
have lately, indeed, been called the principle branch of morals. 
think; they are more: I held them to be the great trurk of morals, 
on ich all other duties depend but as branches. It is only upon a 
itri& performance of theſe duties, that you can enpect to be proſpe- 
rous and happy as a people. Now as war can only be juſt on one 
ſide of the parties which carry it on, it muſt be e A on the other, 
The good or evil qualities of all actions depend not on the number 
or dignity of the agents, but on their tendency to promote the good 
of mankind. By this ſtandard muſt equally be ied the en the 
peaſant and the prince. In the guilt or innocence of the preſent war, 
as we all contribute to carry it on, either by perſonal ſervice or the 
taxes which we pay, the declaration of war on the part of the King 
has deeply inv6lved-us. We are bound therefore, as moral and ac- 
; countable agents, to examine the juſtice of the meaſure; the means 
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ofteibeinition dro. hah; WEL me aſſure mY that where bs. 
ledge is a duty, Ignorance is a crime. To the ſervile adulation of 
Court Sycophants on the one hand, or the clamorous howl of Oppo» 
ſition on the other, I pay little heed. Thoſe juggling confederacies 
have too long and too ſucceſsfully deluded he b nation. Pitt ſucceeds 
North, Fax fucceeds Pitt, and Pitt ſucceeds Fox again; but the na- 
tional grievances remain uoredreſſed, and the change of a minifter | 
produces nothing but a transfer of penſions from one minion to ano- 
ther, and a freſh accumulation of national burthens. Patties are on- 
a ſucceſſion of birds of prey, of which the people are the banquet. 
therefore in neither. The means of your ſecurity are > 
= wc 


hands, and it Re For 190 alone to exert them. If 
re A would it -g— be rang to apply 99 
your to your muſket for 
To put my Rees I determined to fit down and cxamine 
coolly the grievances of the people, and the proper remet y to apply 
_ without borrowing my opinion either from the advocates or de 
ers of Government. The reſult of that examination is here ſubmit. 
ted to you. In ſubmitting it, however, I would wiſh to obviate an 
obje ion, to which this attempt may, at firſt, ſeem able. 
Some will cenſure it as indecent; for what can be more indecent, 
it may be ſaid, than for a private man to paſs judgment on the acts of 
the Legillature? In anſwer to the charge of indecency; I would aſk, 
| whether it be indecent to 3 or "to reflect? Now the man who 
reflects at all, muſt either ap , or diſapprove, or ſuſpend his 
judgment. If he approves, it is fe the thing approved of is con- 
rmable to his own ideas :— if he diſapproves, it is becauſe it is re- 
pugnant to his own ideas; if he keeps humfelf in ſuſpenſe, i it is becauſe 
it is partly conformable, and partly repugnant.” There appears to 
me to be no more indecency in onè of theſe operations than in ano- 
ther.. Of deceaſed Parliaments it was always owedto ſpeak freely, 
In Egypt, a deſpotie government, it was even ordained to examine 
and to cenſure the conduct of dead fovereigns; and the cuſtom of pro- 
nouncing orations at the embalming of their kings, was eſtabliſhed as 
the means of inciting their reigning prince to reform the errors, fup- 
ply the defects, and accomplith the deſigns of his predeceſfor. 
In this country, which ſome are pleaſed to call fee, — not 
pleaſed, we find, with the only means by which it can be kept ſo, 
though we may-arraign the dead, we muſt flatter the living. We 
may diſturb with impuni the aſhes of our forefathers, but living e- 
vil has a claim to our reſpect. We are bound, it ſeems, to embrace 
the hands which buffet; and to kiſs the feet that trample on us. The 
reverſe of this conduct is undoubtedly proper, They who repoſe 
n the fanctuary of the grave, as they have ceaſed to injure; may be 
ſpared from repfoach. © But the living ſervants of the people, who 
1 make laws, by which not only property, but life itſelf may be for- 
2 —- fTented, are certainly amenable to the tribunal of their employers j 
nad when it is fair to examine, it may be proper to cenſure. ©, 
: IRS My motive for publiſhing is 2 with 
: eee, mee 80 I r 755 Tl 
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Truth can only 
teſt of examination. 1 | | 
In a word, if there are any perſons in the legiſlature to whom 
this work may give offence, let them recollect, that being ſervants 
of the people, it is their ws bd render an account of their conduct 
to that people from whom they derive their power, and for whoſe 


benefit alone they were entruſted with the exerciſe of it; let them 


recolle& that puniſhment is not guilt, and that calumny 1s not infamy ; 


* 


that if to acquire truth is a bleſſing, to propagate it is a duty ;— 


that the office of reaſon is to convince, and not to flatter, and, that 
the only effeQual mode of making mankind ſpeak good of them, is to 


. 
do ti. 
Pt | 


* | - 


-— _ FriexDs anD Crrizkxs, r 
_ Hear nou my reaſoning), and bear len to the pleadings of my 1155.— 
If we look back to the wars which have deſolated Europe for theſe 
laſt hundred years,:theſe three melancholy truths muſt ſtrike even 
che moſt careleſs obſerver; that they might have been avoided by 
negociation, inſtead of being decided by ats; that they aroſe not 
from the jarring mtereſts of the people, but from the ambition and 
avarice of courts, and, that at the end of each war, the ſituation of 
the 2 was always much worſe than at the beginning of it. 
The war wlüch preceded the peace of Ryſwick was undertaken 
to make France acknowledge King Willlam, and to recover Hud- 


_ ſon's Bay. How was this effected? After ten years fighting, (ſays 


Swift) r after the loſs of a hundred thouſand men, and a debt re- 
maining of twenty millions, we at length liſtened to the terms of 
peace, which was concluded with great advantage to the Empire 


and Holland, but none at all to us. During that war, in con, 


of large ex ports of corn to the' continent, to feed our Dutch and 
German allies; in Lngland it was double, and in Scotland four times 
its uſual price, and in one of thoſe years, in Scotland alone eig 

e poor people died of want}. With reſpect to the firſt caule 
of the war, I 'cannot but obſerve, that wretched indeed muſt be the 


condition of that eountry-where nine millions of inhabitants muſt be 


expoſed to butchery and beggary, in order to procure a title for one 


man, upon whom as upon a mendicant, they conferred the crown of 
| pport it. Ire- 
land was made an Aceldama, a field of blood, fifty thouſand brave 


theſe. realms, and an immenſe income, as alms, to fu 


men were driven into a foreign ſervice to turn their {words againſt 


the-boſom of their pzrent country, and forfeited lands, which amount- 


ed in value to the enormous ſum of three millions three bundred thou- 
and pounds, were wreſted from the native inhabitants, while their 
innocent poſterity were deprived of their inheritances by that bit- 


ter and cruel relic of feudal tyranny, the law of forfeiture, and were 
made partakers in the ſufferings, though they had never been par- 


takers in the guilt. of their forefathers: To what purpoſes was this 
Conduct of the Allies. 355 Wat 95. Th th 


r E207, my. | 
- + Dalryraple's Memoirs of Great-Britain and Ireland, Part Ui. book 5. 
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be offenſive FL loſs conduct will not bear the 


— 


1 ca TS 183 the ** of taxes, or to | 


proſecute the war? Far from it. The Counteſs of Orkney, the 
F of William, alone received a grant of three and twenty 
a year, f 5 2 8 out a: 

teh minions and in Keppels, the 

Nabe Zuyleſteins, the n der a countleſs tribe of 
court paniders, whoſe harbarous appellations the tongues of Engliſhmen 


could with difficulty pronounce. The ſpirit with which we engaged 


in that war olingbroke, was raſh, preſumptuous and igno- 

rant, ill conducted a home, and ill fe abroad. Bui they woo 
erned were glad 0 g ,·at any rate 7. 

| 5" Forcible expr Le * 02 15 to acferibs the con- 

duct of thoſe who have — = into the l and deſ- 


perate conteſt. 
le had ſcarcely, ceaſed. to flow, when the 


The blood of the 


ſhort peace, which, in fact, was nothing more than a ſullen pauſe 
from arms, was uh mig upon cauſes equally futile, 4 for 
purpoſes. equally — James the Second dying at Saint Ger- 
main's, Lewis che Foutgenth, out of N to his miſtreſs, 
_ his ſon King of Kingland. Our wiſe anceſtors, . the 
gs of thoſe days, of whoſe puricif as of the — of the 
—.— Whigs, we hear ſo much, and feel ſo 57 2 94 
gaged the revenues of their poſterity to upp ie © tits of 
intereſted Dutchman, and the nation "amd to W. 271 arms. N = 
informs us, that many eminent perſons who lived at chat peri 


aſſured him, that we ſhould never have embarked in the war had it 


not been for the indignity offered to the king. The French monarch 
by the late peace had bound himſelf only, not to diſturb King Wil- 
iam i 12 Bit e and as for the mere acknowledgement of the 
title, Lxwis had as good cauſe. to complain of William, as William 
ay fs. to complain of Lewis ; for William had, formerly, been 
8 ig of France, * it had never been reſented by 
Lewis as a ground of hoſtility. Vet bere again was a reaſon for 
| pi ow: the blood, and draining the treaſures, of thoſe great nations. 
need —_ be told, that this war was undertaken, to prevent the 
paniſh monarchy from paſling into the houſe of Bourbon. In the 

Fn place, 1623. had, by a letter under his own hang, acknow- 
ledged the; of Anjou, a French prince, and the grandſon of 
Lewis, to be che lawful Tovereign of Spain. The 8 who were 


then, as they are now, our very uſeful and active allies, had alſo re- 


cognized his title. Yet only fix months had elapſed, (ſuch is ſome- 


times the faith of crowned heads ) when William formed alliances 


to dethrone the very prince, whom he had ſo recently acknowledged, 
and t2 ſupport his competitor with the blood of his ſubjects. What 


. 5 | then was the pretext for the war? TO GIVE ARNG TOANO- 


THER PEOPLE. To interfere in the internal government of ano- 
ther country, in order to prevent the people Dn N * on- 


+ Macpherſon's Hiſt. of Great-Britain. VoE T5 
Letters on the State of Europe. 9 Siecle de Links baue. 
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Lak ha they think pro * per 6 govern them, but le 1 
manner the people ſhall 27 as inſulting to 
their N as it 18 Ser we of * ri The kingdom of 
in was to be parcelled out, not as the Sp jards themſelves 
ſhould think proper, but as it ſhould ſuit the ambition or caprice of their 
neighbours. . Spain was to be robbed of her territory, and to effect 
this felonious partition, did a King of England combine with an Em- 
peror of Germany, and other continental deſpots. For this did he 
ſubſidize a King of Sardinia and other petty t » Who feed on 
the blood. of = ſubjets, whom th oe out for laughter. This 
war, Friends and Citizens, is an hoe F but, I ig not uſeleſs ex- 
ample of the inefficacy of foreign force, to fix u reat and re- 
ſpeftable people, a King whom they abhor. — our armies 
had been twice at Madrid, the capital of Spain, as Paris is of 
France, yet this temporary ſucceſs ſerved only more firmly to rivet 
the hatred of the Spaniards for the myrmidons who invaded them. 
« Armies,” ſaid Stanhope, who lived in thoſe times,“ ow walk 
« about that country till Doomſday, but they will walk about it 
„without effect.“ The war termmated, as all fimilar wars, no 
doubt, will terminate, in an acknowledgement, on the part of the 
combined powers, of that very government, for which the natives 
had contended, and in the diſcomfiture and diſgrace of the invad- 
| ing armies. But the evil ended not here. One hundred and fifty 
thouſand lives were a and thirty millions of debt were ad. 
ded to our burthens e gr in a war, * ſays Swift f, 
«. which coſt us kitty e Bs r a repeated, as well as un- 
expected facceſs k m pokes Fay t us and aur poflerity in a-worſe 
condition, not onl our allies, but even than our con- 
« quered enemies See If ſuch are the fruits 6 ſucceſs, 
what muſt be the conſequence of diſaſter ! 
oon after the elevation of the houſe of Hanover to the. throne 
of England; George the Firſt purchaſed the two German duchies of 
Bremen and Verden. This purchaſe produced a Spaniſh war, ex- 
poſed the country to all the horrors of an invaſion from the brutal 
terocity of Charles the Twelfth, and the reſtleſs machinations of Al- 
beroniz and, even when the black cloud was diſpelled, loaded the na- 
tion with the ne of 8 i — ſix years, into the 
Baltic. In plain Eng . proper to N 
German eftte with bei tre the people of England were 
compelled to pay for it. | 
The 8 war of 1739 was che next ſcene of blood in 883 
were involved. The object of this war was to procure a free na- 
vigation for 1 ſubjefts in the American ſeas. In the year 1741, 
we were graci favoured with the filliance of Aultria, who 
Was fabfidized, : as oy he Is at . to fight her own battles. 
in conſequence of this meaſure, France was added to the number of 
ur enemies. Like chivalrous Knights, We YOu? for the er 
T Condue | of the Abies. | . 
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l 
of that Altreſſel damſel the 1 Queen Ae la | 
gaged with ſuch a ſpirit of romantic folly f as to abandon the ork | 
ginal object of the war, the encreaſe and protection of our com- 
merce, to preſerve the dominions of the r of Hundver, and 


be fix 1 ng crown upon the head of a princeſs of the houſe 


P 
l 885 red to crop the thiſtles for their food, and muſt not expect an 


hus the blood AT Britiſh ſubjedts was agairypoured out, 
Sanction, to preſerve the balance of pow- | 
er, and to enable us to talk that cabaliſtical jargon, which, while it 
 aflails the ears, neither informs the underſtanding, nor improves the | 
condition of Englithmen. Balance of power, Fellow Citizens, means 


2 3 Th P 


more. than to: extend the dominiqns, and encreaſe the reve- 
; for Ihen did war meliorate the ſituation of the 
* Like che ald in the fable bet weer the two armies, they are 


3 


alteration of the ſyſtem, but a change of maſters. At the concluſion 


of the war, they are tranzferred like cattle, to the victorious free- 


booter, and are permitted to graze upon the Toanty: pittance, which 


the ravages of war have left them. 
But the continent ot Europe was not the anly theatre of human 
wretchedneſs. . A civil war was excited in the heart of the king- 


dom, of which the flames were extinguiſhed by copious tot rents of 


the blood of Britons. . The battle of Culloden, whach fixed the 


Houſe of Hanover on the throne of Great Britain, was only a pre- 


lade to ſcenes ſill more bloody and diſtreſsful. The Duke of Gum- 
berland advanced with the army into the Highlands, and ſent off de- 


tachments on all hands, to hunt down the fugitives, and lay waſte 
che country with fire and ſword. The caltles were plundered, 
or burned. Every houſe, hut, or habitation, met with the Tre fate, 
Without diſtinction. All the cattle and proviſions were carried off. 


The men were either ſhot the mountains, like wild beaſts, or 


5 pat, todeath in cold blood, without. form of trial. The women, after 


ving ſeen their huſbands and fathers murdered, were ſubjected to 


brutal violation, and then turned out naked, with their children, to 


ſtarve upon the barren heath. The miniſters of vengeance were ſo 
alert in the execution of their office, that, in a few days, there was 
neither houſe, cottage, man nor beaſt, to be ſeen within the compaſs | 


of fifty miles. All was ruin, filence, and deſolation! 


But though the ſword of military execution was chatted with 


blood, other actors were, to be introduced in the cataſtrophe 


of the bs, to drop the curtain upon the cloſe of a tragedy, which 


| thoſe, who in the trade of death bad slain men, had merely. begun. 


The ſcaffold reddened with the judicial laughter of the victims of 


offended, majeſty ; and the palpitating entrails of your fellow erea- 


+ We wre fo dedared'ia cir oppoſition is Freach power, and fo alert in defence o 


dur allies, that they always reckon upon our force, as upon their own; and, expectn;; 
to carry on war at our expence,-reſuſe all reaſonable terms of accommodation. All 


the world knows, that the factious vote of the houſe of commons in the diaet of, 
. the MY made the Bae of 2 inflexible i in her terws. 


* 5 wart vol. * 
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n 1080 Vr eyes of wn . 
the hands ol the hangmah, as a terror to. diſloyalty. aniſhcaents, Fs 
attainders, confiſcations followed in the rear of corporal puniſh- 
ments, the imocent were : confounded with the. guilty, and. the cup 
ok calamity was filled up to the very brim. Such are the effect of 
thoſe laws which ſome men call mildz and ſuch the bleſlings of a 
conteſted ſuccefſion! - 
What then; did England goin by by this wapk The right of Englil 
ſubjects to navigate in the rican ſeas, without being ſubject to 
ſeareh, as dot onee mentioned in the treaty of. peace,” rbough te 
claim wan the ariginal ſource of the differences between Great Bri- 
tain and Spain. What did the loſe? Much blood andyreafure; Te 
grace upon. diſgrace; an additional load of grievous impoſitions z 
and the national debt accumnlazed to the er ſum of, he 
müllions N. 
The war which followed hs it 17 SY A Allpute concerning X 
tract of land on the back parts of America, was the ſpark which 
lighted up the flame of contention. "The charge of encroachment 
was preferred on our part againſt the French, and as firmly retalia- 
ted by them. To criminate and” recriminate has never been the 
road to recaticiliation; nor was it ſo on- this occation. Had the par- 
ties intereſted alone been conſulted, a jury of twelve men might 
have decided the conteſt. » But unhappily for mankind, deliberate | 
reaſoning bas never been” the weapon of — are great 
logieians, who reaſon only by the {troke of the ſabre. t would be 
tedious and diſguſting, Nellow Citizens, to enter again upon an ac- | 
curate enumeration of all thoſe calamities which tucceflively deſo- 
lated the four quarters of the globe, and which, though they began 
on the lakes of Canada, were extended to the banks of the Ganges. 
In the ſinglè expedition to the Havannah, of the foùrteen thouſands 
land forees who aſſembled at the beginning of the ſiege, only ſeven 
hundred and fifty were able to do duty upon the reduction of the ci- 
tadel t. In Europe, the very elements, as if indignont of the cruel ra- 
vages of man, ſeemed to conſpire to puniſh his wWickedneſs. A winter, 
remarkable for its ſeverity, ſueceeded the bloòdy campaign of 1759. 
In Germany, Which has long been the flaughter-houſe of Europe, 
the cold was inſupportable. Reaumur's thermometer funk: to 15. 
Birds dropped dead. in their flight · In many places the centinels 
were frozen to death. An ini ctious diſeaſe, which began in the 
armies, diſſuſed itſelf among the inhabitanis, and made a dreadful ha- 


was ſoon added to the ret of their ealamities; and thus every mi- 
ſery which can afflict mankind was poured out from tl vials of = 
wrath with the moſt liberal meaſure. There was no proſpect of an 
alleviation. of their diſtreſſes On the contrary, the ſufferings of 

the people only —— the appetite af Kings for war; and out of 
the general want a reſouree aroſe to their 1 which were the 
more readily recruited, becnuſe 173 * pay and fubliftence of @- 
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only a frightful enu- 
| proſcriptions, and de vaſtation; 
ad the mild and gentle . which we in Europe make a 
boaſt to conduR it, are more than an improvement in the 
_ myſtery of murder. I ſhall fore haſten to ſhut up the ſcene, 
and I do it the more ly, as the epithets of brilliant and glori- 
us terms, which caſt a and 'flattering luſtre round the grent 
ſcourges of ind, have been unſparingly applied to the war of 
which I am ſpeaking. We began a diſpute about a few waſte tracts 
af land in a diſtant part of tho world, and we concluded it, by loſing 
the lives of two hundred and fifty thouſand of our fellow es. 
and! incurring an additional debt of fifty millions. 

We next come to that eventful war which ſeparated the conti- 
nent of America from Great Britain, und convulled every part of 
the empire to its deepeſt foundations. All war, indeed, is calami- 
tous, but the American war was marked with circumſtances of hor- 

ror peculiar and diſtinguiſhing. During the three firſt years of that 
nefarious and execrable war, nothing was offered to America but 
SLAvERY or Darn. Unconditional ſubmiſſion was the language o- 
penly avowed by the Miniſters of the Crown; and the minds of 
che moſt moderate were inflamed by claims of legiſlative authority, 
at once deteſtable for their tyranny, and contemptible for the. 


| _ weakneſs.” A right to bind the Americans, in all coſts whatever, 
was pfſerted by Par arliament, in which they had not age i repreſen- 
tative. e e or, in truth, 


it reſembled the ynmeaning rhodomantade of ey who ſtile 
their maſters Kings of France or Jeruſalem ; as theſe titles do 
not ſecure 8 foot of land, ſo the declaratory a& did not ſecure an a. 
tom of hy It was + been yew which caſt a noxious ſhade 
over that fair portion of the 
oY To accompliſh theſe objects, however, L 
; * gain © For three years-viltory.hung in ſuſpenſe, and the 
- ritiſn ary, — onacly poland 23d abandons 
Bote, New — Philadelphia; as in France, we have ſeen the 
Dude of Brunſwick taking their fortified towns, and ſoon after expel 
e iny and defeat. The mercenary circles 
of Germany were ed to America into unconditional 
— ſubmiſſion; domeſtic inſurrections were excited among ſlaves, whole 
price of freedom was the murder of their maſters; and even tht 
_ mercileſs Indian ſavages were brought down upon their — 
5 Whoſe known rule of warfare is an gm 
ſiocre of all ages, ſexes; and conditions. Wire er thels barbari: 
: — — marked with — 2 ee of th 
„ new, ſettlement af Wyoming forms a protru 
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ing a ſquare of five miles, beautifully ſituated on both ſides of the 
Suſquehannah- It was bleſt with 9 bland as the dews of 
heaven, and a ſoil luxuriantly fertile. 
Inn this Eden of the new world; where every man poſſeſſed un + 
bundance, which was the fruit of moderate labour an induſtry, * 
where no man was very rich, nor very great; the inhabitants ex- 
hibited ſuch a picture ritheval happineſs as bas ſeldom been e- 
ualled; and fu — — 
7 capable 2 | 


But neither the happineſs bs of the climate, the fertility of the foil, 

nor the remoteneſs of the ſituation, could preſerve the tranquillity 

of chat happy ſpot · The demon of diſcord blew his horn among their 
' habitations ; and the ſettlers, who were denominated the rnd of 


government, holding a ſecret correſ with the 
the boſom of that confidence on which they were unſuſ y ſu 
r to repoſe, and cancelled every law of nature and ity. 
6 
arms; and um e ices; 
| of the ſavages; Meins maſſacred the men ſtationed to deſend one 
fort, which guarded the diftrift they they proceeded to the next ; and, to 
cheer the drooping ſpirits of the w remaining garriſon, ſent in, 
for their contemplation, the bloody RN of two hundred of their 
late relations, friends, and 3 Colonel Denniſon, the com- 
mander of the fort, ſeeing the impoſlibility of any eſſectual defence, 
went with a flag to Butler, General of the combined army of ſavages 
and friends of Government, to know what terms he would grant on 
a ſurrender; to this application of weakneſs and miſery, Butler, 
with all the phle . anſwered, * the hat- 
„ chet.”? 111 theſe dreadful cireumſtances, the unfortunate Goyer- 
nor having defended his fort until moſt of the garriſon were killed 
or diſabled, was at length compelled to ſurrender at diſcretion. Some E 
of the unhappy perſons in the fort were carried away alive; but the | 
barbarous conquerors; to ſave the trouble of murder in detail, ſhut 3 
up the greater part promiſcuouſly in the houſes and. barracks, which þ 
having ſet on fire, they enjoyed the ſavage nn. of behalding the {44 
whole conſumed in one general blaze; 
"They then proceeded to the only remaining fort, called Wilkes. 
borough, which, in hopes of attaining mercy, was ſurrendered u %h- 2 
out retiftance, and without any conditions. Here the F 
tragedy was renewed with vated horrors... In this fortreſs | 
were {hut up the militia of the Sliride. With theſe, as objects of 

particular enmity, the ſlaughter was begun; and they were butcher- 
ed with every eireumſtance of the moſt deliberate and wan- 
ton cruelty. remainder of the men, with the women and chil- 
dren, not demanding fo mach attention, were ſhut up as 
before, in the houſes, which being ſet on fre, they perthes. all to- 
gether in the flames. 


A ral ſcene of devaſtation was now en rhedugh all the” 
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corn, now: almoſt ready for the ſickle, burnt as it grew. The 

© houſes, furniture, valuables of every kind, together with all thoſe 

improvements which owed their tiſe to the 3 toil, and 

| patient induſtry of man, were as completely ed as their na- 

ture, or the activity of the ſpoilers would admit. 4 has been of- 
ten obſerved, Fellow Citizens, that the practice and habit of cruel- 
ty, with reſpect to any particular object, begets a facility in its exe- 
cution, and a Leiden to its commilſion with regard to all others. 
Thus theſe mercileſs ravagers, when the main objects of their oruel- 
ty were exhibited, ſeemed to direct their animolity. to every part 
of living naturę; and, as if it were a relaxation or amuſement, cur 
out the tongues of the horſes and We leaving them {til ahve . 
ly to prolong their agonies. 

Modes of mventive cruelty whos alſo ado ted, which nad . 
nately freeze every breaſt with horror, and melt. it with compal- 
ſion: - A captain Bedlock, who had been taken priſoner, being ſtript 

naked, had his body ſtuck full of thaſh pine {plintexs, and then'a heap 
of knots of the ſame wood being {tuck round him, the whole was ſet 
on fire, and his two companions,” the captains Ranſon and Dorgee, 
thrown alive into the flames. The frzends of Government, who had, 
at different times, abandoned the ſettlement in order to join in theſe 
javage expeditions, were the moſt diſtinguiſhed for their cruelty. 
Among theſe, one whoſe mother had married a ſecond huſband, 
brats with his own hands, both her, his-father-in-law, His own 
liſters and their infant children. + Another, Who, during his abſence, 
had ſent home ſeveral threats againſt the life of his father, now, not 
only realized them ia perſon, but was himſelf, with his own hands, 
the exterminator of his whole family; mother: brother, and ſiſters, 
mingled their blood in one common carnage with that of the ancient 
haſband and father. The Indians, whoſe thirſt of blood was rather 
 whetted than ſatiated, continued to purſue the fugitives (conſiſting 
moſtly of women and children), the miſerable relies of thole who 
had fallen in their habitations- Deſtrudion wag every where let 
looſe upon them, and met the hunted victims at every turn... Shi- 
vering with cold, appalled with fear, and ſurrounded with the ſhades 
of night, they wandered in the foreſts, as as chance directed them, 
without guide, and without communication. Several women were 
dehvered alone in the woods, at a great diſtance from every poſſi- 
| bility of relief. The thread of infant life was no ſooner ſpun, Fra 
it was cut ſhort ; while many of the tender and feeble ſex, unable 
to ſuſtam the complicated ills of pain, cold, and diſeaſe, periſhed! 
Humanity would induce us to throw a pall over ſights ſo hideous 
and deformed, did not a ſenſe of duty, with a view to prevent their 
repetition, inſtigate us to afford a faithful recital” of enormities 
which degrade human nature beneath the beaſts that periſnm i 

The defeat and capture of Burgoyne's army, however, gave a 

pew turn to ns. 7 1 the 79 7 0 in America: with rag 
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fidence; and the faces which N in the new Congreſs, cauſed 
the - countenance of the Court to drop. Foreign alliances , were 
now formed, while the ſtate-houſe of independent lags; x o- 
ned its doors to the ambaſſador of France. Spain and Holland 
Loon after acceded- to the confedracy, and the calamities of war 
were multiplied in every quarter. n 
The people of Britain were, at length, ſtunned with their ſenſes 
by the heavy blows of national calamities. An embaſſy of perſons, 
ſome of whom had held the haughty language of unconditional ſub- 
miſſion, were ſent, at an immenſe expence , acroſs the Atlantic, to 
lay the boaſted honour, dignity, and ſupremacy of, the Britiſh Par- 
lament; at the feet of that very vagrant Congreſs, whom the 
wretched hire lings of an abandoned Admmiſtration, had once loaded 
with every term of abuſe; in the {ame manner as the penſioned 
ſcribblers of the preſent day, calummate that band of inflexible pa- 
triots, the Convention of France: As force had proved meffeQual, 
corruption, that hacknied engine of Courts, was now reſarted to as 
an expedient ;: but the ſame republican virtue Which had bravely 
reſiſted the arms of England, refuſed to be bribed by her gold. 
The Americans had taſted the ſweets of independence, and refu- 
ſed to accept. that freedom as a boon, Which they had firmly eſtab- | 
liſhed as à right. Grown furious with diſappoigtment, the Com- 
miſſioners now threatened the extremes of war (wlüch, us we have 
ſeen, had been ſubſtantially practiſed), and to eſtabliſh perpetual de- 
ſolation in a country, -whuel: we had neither the wiſdom to retain, 
nor the power to ſubdue. - This menace produced no other effect, 
than the indignation of thoſe againſt whom it was directed, and more 
active exertions to repel hoſtilities, which were now embittered by 
the rage of diſappointment; while the baſſled miſhonaries of an in- 


the nefarious project of corrupting. a people who had bravely re- 
lolved to be free and independenn. 3 
After a ſuceeſſion of four years of bloody and waſteful defeats, or 
uſeleſs victories, Great Britain was forced to grant to the arms of 
America what ſhe had haughtily refuſed to her prayers. Their in- 
dependence was formally, though reluctantly, acknowledged, the 
object: of the war abandoned, and peace, reſtored to a diſtracted peo- 
ple, though with the loſs of two hundred thouſand hives, and with 
an increafe of the national debt to the gigantic ſum of tuo Hundred 
and L millions fix hundred and ninety-e:ghe thouſand 
hf . BE Tn Ce 1 
An aera of quiet and happineſs now ſucceeded theſę ſcenes of 
deſolation. If even the fruits of victory are bitter and afflicting. 
how much was it to be expected, that England would have learned 
widom by diſgrace and defeat, and that pacific councils would have 
a:tinguiſhed the cloſe. of a reign, which had hitherto been cloudes _ 
y domeſtic diſtractions, and rainous war. But the repoſe of Eu- 
rope was now to be diſturbed by an event as extraordinary, as it 
as unexpected. France, who, for many centuries, had groaned un 
ler a rigorous and unremitting tyranny, was abeut to break her 
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triguing junto, covered with diſgrace, were compelled to abandon *' 
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chains on the 53. of her cher fc bor 5 to exhibit an awful and 
magnificent ſcene to an world, A ſeries of brilliant and 
important events, which followed each other in rapid ſucceflion, 
whach emancipated that eountry from the feudal tyranny of = 
nobles, and the ſupereilious impotture of the are too 
„ freſh in the minds of all men, to ſtand in need repetition. 
France ſtarted from the. dead repoſe of deſpotiſm, like another 
Lazarus from the tomb, and, glow: wicket life, and invigo- 
rating freedom. It was then that the herd of vermin courtiers, 
who had long abuſed the credulity, and rioted upon the ſpoils of 
_ the people, no longer able to burrow themſelves under the throne, 
fed diſmayed from that juſtice which they had long, with i 1 
been permitted to violate. A conſtitution was now com- 
poſed indeed of diſcordant materials, but which ſeemed calculated 
to guard the rights of the people from fature encroachments of 
the Crown. But men omed to boundleſs and uncontrouled 
ſway, are not eaſily brought to regulate their eonduſt by the ſumple 
rules. of reaſon and of juſtice. At no long period from his pore 
tance of the conſtitution, the King of the French, attended by his 
whole family, made an effort to eicape, and to join thoſe abandon- 
ed parricides, who had filled all Europe with their calumnies and 
lamentations, and Ho ſe wily 1 intrigues were at that v 
exciting foreign powers to embrue their hands in the blood of their 
native country. He left behind, indeed, a juſtifying memorial, ſtat- 
ing, that the engagements into which he had recently entered with 
his people, as they had been extorted by compulſion, could have 
neither the force, nor the obligation of a law, and. Not to 
avow (perfidious impoſtor i) that he ſhould deem himſe juſtified in 
violating that conſtitution, which, f in 22 face ol ey and earth, 
he had ſworn to preſerve. 
By the vigilance and fidelity of the vhonlagttle age oject proved a- 
bortive. He was arreſted in his flight, . back to his ca- 
pital, eſcorted 109 the people, whole ill- placed affectiom for their 
; 1 impreſſed that indi- which his detected duplicity - 
might jultly have excited. Upon his entry into Paris, not a ſingle 
reproach was hurled, not a ſingle murmurf was breathed from the 
lips of the ſpectators. What puniſhment, Fellow Citizens, do you 
think was inflicted upon him, for this breach of good faith, of which 
the object Was to annihilate- the liberties of his country? None. 
"os was conducted to his palace, re-inveſted with the „ 
5 © 51 ſhamefull een. and enabled to — 4 e 
nmity oa Ring, by the ! nation from his abuſ e, of a 
1 RT income 3 & million two hundred and fifty rae bark 
Ik the mind of Lewis had been ſuſceptible gr. virtue, a conduct + 
_ - generous on the part of his people, and ſo unmerited on his own, 
would have rivetted him for ever to the real intereſts of F dance 
0 Bia the ſoil was too barren to admit of culture. + 
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© .. _ © Confidence among men is of a nature ſo delicate, EEG <a once 
it is violated, it is leldom reſtored; nor was the conduct of Lewis 
5 is e to regain i it. N of F thax N which the porch 
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had began. The abolltion of Royale ths day p 
Hepeelentatives 


ced*by the unanimous voice of the 
nation, the fabric of 


was overthrown from its foundations, 
and the Genzus of Freedom 5. 


ſtood t riump 
which had hitherto kept a 
ſerve, and even a fullen ſilence with „ — 


reign crowned head; and firmly 


ſolidly eſtabliſhed, to ſend him to that tribunal to which alone be 
could appeal. He was arraigned at the bay of the Repreſentatives 
victed of having kept foreign troops in his pay, which a 

2 | 3 
large ſums of the public money to pay the forces of his brothers, 
who were in arms againſt their . 2 — only 


took place after a long and patient inveſtigation of theſe char 
which he was enabled to repel by the aid of counſel, 
for their eloquence, their integrity, and acutcnels. a ſolemn 


decree of the Convention he wes GUILTY OF Ha- 


 VING ATTEMPTED TO SUBVERT THE'LIBERTIES OF 


IHE PEOPLE, and adjudged to a public and death 
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j Niudive len ee to the tyrants | of the 8 by: an 1 


vent the moſt awful, that e ver Was exhibited on the Wen 1 


| theatre of human actions. "4 


Buy the death of Lewis, 3 hich, had been Taha on - 
gerly ſought, was furniſhed to the court. of London to- commence 


|  hoſlllities againſt France. The eſtabliſhment of a government e- 


rected on the broad baſis of freedom arid an equality of Tights, could 
not fail to-appal the trembling and guilt heart of a miniſter, whoſe 


:ement-af: hig connections, 
and. the gratification of his Ambition, and whoſe narrow.and juggling 


| ſyſtem had been uniformly fupported by. the fgeble props of yearly 


expedients and daily teichas by the wideſt diffuſion of the principles 


of corruption, by a dark, intricate, and wicked myſtery of ſtock-job. 


bing. Had he been ſincere in his attempts to ſave the life of Lewis, 
his conduct would have been preciſely. the reverſe of what it was. 
He would have trampled upon che rules of diplomatic formality, 
when they militated with the principles of policy and of juſtice, 
and, inſtead of recalling his ambaſſador. at the criſis of Capet's fate, 


would have enlarged: his: powers, aud multiplied his inſtructions. 


Had his vanity permitted him to have ſought in precedent a 


K juſtification of his conduct, he would have eaſily found, in the hiſto- 


ry of his own country, the object of his reſearch... Upon the con- 


demnation of Charles Stuart, King of England, Cardinal Mazarine 
miniſter of France, and the States of Holland, gave inſtructions to 


cheir ambaſſadors in London, to exert their efforts to ſave the life, 


of that monarch. They held not the haughty language of irrita- 


tion, which muſt have ine vitably tended to haſten his fate; although 
the high court of juſtice which; condemned Charles, had been par- 


tially ſelected, while the convention who tried Lewis, ware com- 


pole of men delegated by the united voice of all France. The per- 
te& acquieſcence of the people in the deciſion of their repreſenta- 
tive, gave to it the authoritative. ſtamp. of popular approbation. 
Humane men, therefore, who wiſhed to {ave the life of Lewis, ſhud- 
_ dered at the conduct of the miniſter of England, which was ſo. evi- 
_ dently deſtruQtive of its avowed purpoſe; wiſe men ſaw, with a 
juſt contempt, through the flimſy, veil which was ſpread over his 


intentions, and bold men ſerupled not to predict and to affirm, thet 
an affected ſympathy for the dend would be let as a n to 


| thed the blood of the living. 


The arguments urged by che as of 4 are ck: as, if 


: ET walk founded, muſt "I the liberties” of "mankind for ever in the 
. | | duſt. If treaſon a 


Bf" the conſtitution, according to the opinion 


of Lord Somers, be the firſt ſpedies: of that crime, the guilt of 


Lewis is greater than the guilt of the mere aſſaſſin of a king, in the 


ſame proportion, as the welfare of a whole 1. 3 is an object of 


CIA 


more regard, than the life of an individual.- 
gut reſponſibility was deemed a monſter in the moral Dd wr. The 
inſtitution of a king is plainly conditional. He may forfeit his-righ: 
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to allegiance, as undeniably and effectually, as the ſubje& may for- 
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be admitted by the diſciples 0 reaſon, or the ſons of freedom; and 
in the caſe of Lewis, in particular, had a direct tendency, to juſti- 


fy perfidy, to ſanctify perjury, to remove the ſacred boundaries of 


; right end wrong, to call good evil, and evil goou. 

5 As no war it juſtifiable but that which is undertaken on a princi- 

| ple of ſelf- defence, the advocates for the preſent war, reſt their cauſe 

4 upon the previous declaration on the part of France. Let us now 
calmly examine the grounds of this complaint, and we truſt that we 

_ ſhall prove, that the motive which his actuated the conduct of the 
Englith miniſtry is neither injuries received, nor rights invaded, but 
3 a ſpirit of depredation on the commerce of France, which invited 

5 the hand of rapine, as it was ſuppoſed to be unprotected; that the 

4 motive which has actuated the conduct of our allies, is a ſſürit of 
* conqueſt, and barefaced uſurpation, and that the motive which has 

c actuated the conduct of all parties is an eagerneſs to interfere in 

4 the internal government of France, which ſtrikes at the root of her 

* inclependence as a nation. . 

4 Ihe condemnation of Pitt may be reduced to tbe proof of two 

I imple, and almoſt ſelf- evident propoſitions AS foo | 

d Pirlt, that a profound, permanent, and ſincere peace ſubſiſted be- 
. tween the two nations, when Krance thought proper to chenge the 

* form and fyſtem of her government. — Second, that the bo/tzle mind | 
to KF exiting in the executive government of à nation, manifeſted by 24 
4 fits too notoridus to be denied, and too clear to be miſunderſtood, 
a | conititures an infraction of the peace; and being therefore an act of 
th aggreſſion, juſtifies not only the declaration of war; but the hoſtilities 

r. of the power on whom it was committed.” 
A Theſe truths are-inconteſtible, and muſt be acknowledged by eve- 
. ry unprejudiced and diſintereſted man. Until the ſuſpenſion of the 


king from the functions of royalty, which happened on the tenth of 1 
Auguſt, England profeſſed towards France, a paciſic diſpoſition, and Wy 
was prodigal of her aſſuranges, of a ſtrit neutrality, if not of à fin- _ 
cere friendſſip. Her ambaſſador was then recalled, upon the futile 
pretext; that his credentiels were {imply to repair to the King of 

Had Pitt been as fincere in his intentions, as he was loud in his 

declarations 'of preſerving Peace, new credentials might have'been 

iſſued, and a good underſtanding might ſtill have ſablfted between 

the two countries. But the proceedings of the Britiſh eabinet were 

a tiſſue of contradictions. Bandes, the Secretary of State, declar- 

ed, that it was not the intention of his court, to interfere in the in- 

ternal government of France, while the recal of Lord Gower, at 

that very period, which was a ſtrong, though tacit diſapprobation 

of her government, gave the lie to his aſſertion. At that moment, £ | 
the minaſter concealed a "ſecret war, under the appearance of peace ; — 2 
and eagerly ſeized the hour ef public diftration to inflit upon - I 
France, the wound of hoſtility, to a greater depth, and with fuller | 
ſecurity. France, on the other hand, ſought to preſerve the friend. 
ſhip of a nation, whom ſhe could refpe& without fearing; and to = 
maintain peace, though ſhe 9 not wer. Had a ſimilar piris ol | 
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influenced the councils of Pi. the public repoſe would not now 
have been diſturbed; for, it is ſurely his duty to prove not only 
injuries received, but redreſs de ed and refuſed.. Profeſhons - 
of moderation are frequently the cover of à boundleſs ambition; 
and it is from the actions of miniſters alone, that underſtanding and 
diſintereſted men will ultimately decide upon the motives of their 
conduct, and the ſentiments of their heart, - . WAR 
But the government of France had given the moſt unequiyocal 
proof of her pacific diſpoſitions Her enmity to ſurrounding nations 
was buried in the ſepulchre of monarchy, Peace was interwoven 
in the very texture of her conſtitution. * She had proſcribed all war 
of offence by an expreſs declaration; and though it may be ſaid, 
that no civilzed nation ever yet avowet itſelf the aggreſſor in war, 
yet ſacha declaration on the part of the government, mult be con- 
ndered as the harbinger of peace, as it tends to render offenſive 
wars odious to the people, and to infuſe, into their minds, a moral 
prineiple for the regulation of their condu⸗ gg. 
Upon the reſurreQion'of peace among the nations of the earth, 
France was the firſt to throw away her ſhroud... Is it not, there- 
tore, Fellow Citizens, a fact as ſingular as it is melancholy, that the 
} only nation within the great circle of the globe, which has had the 
; | boldneſs to denounce all war, except ſuch as is undertaken on a 
; principle of preſervation, ſhould ſee arrayed for her deſtruction, 
thoſe bands ＋ mercenaries, the ſtanding armies. of -Kurope, and 
hould be branded as the ſyſtematic diſturber of that repoſe, to 
which it had repeated the molt lively and ſolemn aſſurances, Of 
ſuch a conduct what ſhall we think, but that courts have an intereſt 
in deceiving the people, whom they pretend to inſtru&, that open 
injuſtice cannot even be ſpared the reproaches of perſidy and dliſi- 
mulation, and that they attribute thoſe motives to the actions of o- 
thers, wlüch they are conſcious, have ſo powerfully influenced 
their M . JJC EN POL aw, 
: But though France had been deaf to the claims of juſtice, it is not 
probable, that aſſailed as ſhe was by the arms of the two moſt war- 
like nations on the continent, and by an envenomed faction in her 
own boſom, ſhe would wantonly have encreaſed the number of her 
enemies, by violence and aggreſſion. On this occaſion, a regard for 
der very exiſtence was a warrant for her moderation; nor could 
me have violated the principles which ſhe profeſſed, without 
being mad even paſt the cure of hellebore, and ſelf- devoted to 


The declaration of war, on the part of Frarice, has been fre- 
quently mentioned, by the friends of theminiſter, as a ground of his 
juſtication. But theſe ceremonies, it has been well obſeryed, are 

merely the heralds, which announce the terrible exchange of peace 
for war, and are only the. meaſures that nations have reciprocally a- 
greed on to avoid treachery and ſurpriſe. France, as unwilling to 
fuſtain injuſtice, as ſhe was indiſpoſed to do it, exhibited; by this 
A, an indanee of her ſincerity, at well as of her firmneſs; and 
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hough ſhe Was not the firſt 0 ſtrike, would not be the luſt to ſuf. 
fer, ; : | { * 5 
But France, it has been aſſerted, by her decree of the 19th of 
November attempted to erect the flandard of revolt in every 
country throughout Europe ; and, that by her invaſion of Holland 
and her correſpondence with certain foctetics in England, ſhe o- 
penly executed what her decree had formerly avow If the o- 
pening of the Scheldt, at the expreſs requeſt of the inhabitants of 
the Low Countries, through whoſe territories it flows, as the 
Thames does through yours ; if that meaſure, I ſay, be conſtrued 
as a breach of treaty, it ſhould alſo be recollected, that treaties, 
extorted by force and a baneful ſpirit of monopoly, are deficient in 
that principle, which alone can render them ſacred and binding; 
and, that when the ſame meaſure was adopter by the Emperor in 
the year 1785, England did not manifeſt the {lighteſt intention to 
prevent its taking place: a contradiftion, which cannot be recon - 
ciled at the bar of reaſon, unleſs we ſuppoſe (a ſuppoſition which 
the melancholy fate of, divided Poland ſuthciently —_ that the 
t 
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generous interference of free ſtates to 3 bleffings which . 
; they enjoy, excites and juſtifies the interference of crowned heads; 
a while the inſolent and rapacious ambition of deſpots may ſeize the 
: dominions of a defenceleſs neighbour, and commit, with impunity, 
1 an add of injuſtice, which, ſhall be ſecretly connived at, if not open- 
5 ly ſupported, by every Court in Europe. wy 
. hut Holland fought not the interference of England, and, if we 
0 may judge from the conduct Which ſhe held, was rather willing to 
* compromiſe the 5 95. by negotiation, than to decide it by arms; F 
4 and England herſelf can, with ill grace, complain of the conduct of 
2 France, ſince, in the year 1786, ſhe united her arms with the deſ- 
d potie power of Pruſſia, and with a ſhameful effrontery, mterſer-d in 
IF the domeſtic diſtractions of Holland, to erect the tyranny of the 
ö Stadtholder upon the ruins of the freedom, and in oppoſition to the 
A wyhes, of tha people. K WEE di A : n iv 
E The addreſſes of certain free ſocieties · in England, td congratula · e — 
er France on the eſtabliſhment of her liberties, have been znother pre- 'Y 
dr text for this war of the miniſter. But if the voice of reaſon be ſuf- 
1d fered to prevail over the fears of deſpotiſm (too ſucceſsfully em- 
ut ployed in exciting thoſe dangers which ſhe aſfeds to dread), huma- 
to | nity muſt rejoice at every proceeding, which, by producing an cx- 
tinction of national antipathics, wall eſtabliin peace on carib and 
. | gout us towards all men. It is rather remarkable, that Englan: 
hs * ould have made theſs,addrefſes a ground of complaint, when the 
0 Court of Saint James's, ſince the beginning of the Revolution, and 
"iy the deſtruction of the Baſtille, had been the open aſylum of thoſe 
. traitors and emigrants, whom, France had ezpelled from her boſom 
| to as the diſturbers of her repoſe. "7 Art RC Bp . 
8 The deſpotic court of Verſailles had long been cenſidered as the 
ind arſenal, from which iſſued thoſe thunders which diſturbed the peace, 


and oppreſſed the liberties of Europe; and this baneful fyſtem had 
been attributed, by our miniſters, to the nature of her government, 
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Btran it a to my Co men, as ſoon 
as Jefpotiſin was extir hel in F and the accurſed thing re- | 
moved from the cam „Lagland ſhould have ſhewed an alacrity to a- | 
dopt a ſyſtem, which, for more than a century, ſhe had loudly. con- | 
demned, and which France had renounced in the eyes of all Europe. | 
But, the period, we truſt, is haſtily approaching, when the ſpell of | 
ovens; enchantment will be diſſolved, when mankind, no longer 
linded by prejudice or paſſion, will ceaſe to be the victims of 
Lloody projectors, will regard the intereſt of their nerghbour as in- 
ſeparable from their own, and will claſp, within the circle of umi ver- 
ſal benevolence, the brotherhood of the human race. | | 
If England really enjoys the freedom of which ſhe boaſts, ſhe has 
nothing to dread from the addreſſes of ſocieties to nations who, like 
France, are ſtruggling to be free; but ſhould rather encourage that 
freedom of diſcuſſion which wuſt cherith at home the /acred flame, 
and ſtrengthen the fundamental principle of her government. 
I I ſhall now ſay a few words, F ellow Citizens; firſt upon the juſ- 
tice of the war, and the object Which it. purſues, and after wards 
upon its policy and probability of ſuccels. . wy 
The conqueſt of France has been formerly diſavowed by Pitt, 
and though little dependence is to be placed upon the lying lips of that 
miſerable Quixote, whoſe whole life has been one uniform ſeries of 
projects wickedly planned and weakly executed &, of aſſertions pome 
poully made and ignomimioully retracted, of reforms facetiouſſy pro- 5 
ſed and treacherouſly abandoned; though the political mounte- p 
ank has ſo often ſhifted the ground of his ſtage, until, at laſt, he t 
has no ground to ſtand upon, yet ſuch is the evident impracticabi- 
lity of conqueſt, that I ſhall not attribute even to Pitt himſelf, what 
the moonltruck knight of Cervantes, in the maddening hour of ima- 
ginary conqueſt, would ſcarcely have projected. But, if it is not a 
war of conqueſt, it is at leaſt a war of partition; and, in conjunc- 
tion with the deſpots of the continent, we are attempting to dil- 
member France, and are acting, towards that Republic, the very 
part, which, wich hypocritical grimace, we deprecate as to Poland. 
Ii call upon Pitt, 2s he thall anſwer upon that black and bitter day 
of retribution, which is now hovering over his guilty head; —1 coll 
upon him, in the name of the people of England, whoſe blood he is 
ſhedding, whole treaſures he is laviſhing, to know whether Frede - 
rick Duke of York, the commander in chief of the Britiſh forces, 
did not take poſſeſſion of Valenciennes in the name of the Emperor 
of Germany; and, if the troops of that deſpot are not now in poſ- 
lemon of that fortreſs :I call upon him to anſwer, whether our 
good allies, the Auſtrians ar- not alſo in poſſeſſion of Conde and 
Queſnoy, two towns which likewiſe belong to the Republic of 
France, which have been likewiſe delivered up to thoſe merernaries 
without the ſinalleſt ſtipulation on our part, that when 655 arrives, 
they ſhall be reſtored to the ſoꝶ of the unfortunate Capet; whole 
* Witn:fs his Nootka Sound negotiation, concerning cat-ſkins, which coſt the peo- 
ple three millions of money, and his intended war againſt the Empreſs'of Ruſha, 
whoſe huſband died a ſudden death, but who is now-our good ally. | , 
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intereſts Pitt affects to chard and whoſe fate he hypocritically be- 
wails, while he is marking out his perſon as an object of vengeance 

to the whole French nation, by the adoption of meaſures, which, as 
the eloquent Sheridan has well expreſſed it, are whetting the axe 
which hangs over the head of that unfortunate infant. I call upon 
him to anſwer to the people of England, whoſe ill-placed confidence 
once raiſed him to that ſtation, which he has too long filled and diſ- 
honoured, whether the town of Dunkirk was not ſummoned by the 
Duke of York, not for Lewis the Seventeenth, but for his father, 
George the Third, King of England The avowed nm of the war 
has been avg ney accompliſhed; the expulſion of the French from 
Holland and Brabant, and the happy moment of concluding a peace 
has, paſſed away. The miniſter of England now avows, as we have 
lately ſeen by an article of our treaty with the King of Pruſſia, that 
we are hghting to impoſe a government upon France. Of what nature, 
I would aſk you, Fellow Citizens, do you think, is the government 

Propoſed? Not a free government, not even that incongruous conſti- 
tution of 1789, in whlach a partial repretentution of the people was 
joined with an hereditary monarch, endow et with an income ſo im- 
menſe, as to be able, by influencing, or, in other words, by bribing 
the deputies, (a cuſtom not altogether peculiar to France) to defeat 
the great ends of repreſentative goverrunent. Ne. 

Now mark, with attention, the contradictions which have taken 
place. The Prince of Saxe Cobourg, upon the redudion of Conde, 
publiſhes a proclamation, in which he offers to France the cotutitu- 
tion of 1789, A congreſs compoled of the repreſentatives of all the 
combined powers who were then fitting at Antwerp, recal his da- 
claration, cancel his word, and declare that he had exceeded the li- 

mats of his authority. The Duke of Vork, the ſon and repreſenta- 
uve of the King of England, who is. a member of that congreſs, is 

a party to the declaration, and becomes thereby an inſtrument of diſ- 

grace to his ſuperior officer, and of a violation of good faith to the 

people of France. In the mean time, that the conſiſtency of Pitt 
might keep pace with his integrity in beginning the war, and his 
witdom in conducting it, Lord Hood is ſent into the Mediterranean, 
with a fleet, (I will not ſay to he idle, for his lordſhip is an active 
citizen, and having been, three times, a candidate for the mcorru 
city of Weſtminſter, well knows, that there are other means of ccn: 
vincing mankind befides blows or rhetoric), and the town of Tou- 
lon is taken by the gentle means of negociation ; to be held in truſt 
tor Lewis the Seventeenth, by a motley groupe of Britiſh, Spaniſh, 
biedmonteſe, and Neapolitan troops, the greater part of whom are 
the {ubjets of governments well known for their attachment to the 
avi and religious liberties of mankind, beet 


Our depredations in the north of France, then, it ſeems, are to 4a 
be compenſated” by our generofity in the ſouth. But the conqueſt 11 
or kings produce only an accumulation of burdens upon rhe people. M 
While the ruined merchant and meruſatturer are periſhing in your 140 
oy” Foals, (a numerous tribe of court dependents, (a race of men now 9 


own in France by a recollection of their iniquities and a com- 1 
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mifioner at their head, with 0 Cary aff thouſand pounds a-year, 
are {ent to Toulon, though declared in a ſtate of fiege, 7 cry peace 
_ when there is no peace. Nn 
The injultice of the war has been inconteſtibly proved by the 
fats which I have enũmerated, We pretend to aſſert the _ 
of the ſon. of Lewis Capet, and we aſſiſt the Auſtrians in robbi 
him of his dominions. We.exclaim againſt the convention as ad of 
ſembly of tyrants, and we ſend into France to rid her of her tyran- 
ny, thoſe zealous diſpenſers of the bleflings of freedom, the dragoons 

of Saxe Cobourg, and the huſſars of Eſterhazi. 
I I ſhall now addreſs a few words to a certain deſcription of men, 
who, to the diſgrace of this country, Tam afraid are not few, upon 
the policy of the war, and its probability of ſucceſs; men who, re- 
gardlleſs of the principle of the war, look only to the iſſue of it, to 
whom diſaſter alone is guilt, and with whom ſucceſs, however found- 
ed, like Abraham's faith, will hold the place of righteouſneſs. _ 
If our object is peace, the mode of obtaining it is not to outrage 
the feelings of thoſe with whom we are at war Since the general 
reception, which the conſtitution of France has received among her 
citizens, it cannot be doubted, but that it is the creature of the peo 
ple, and that actuated as they are by the moſt .ardent enthuſiaſm, 
they will ſupport it though aſſailed by that tempeſt of war, which 
the demon of deſpotiſm has conjured up for its deſtruction. Wiſe 
men are always practieable men. As the avowed object of the war, 
therefore, is not the extirpttion of the whole nation, ſome reſy 
ſhould be paid, not only to the principles, but to the prejudices which 
influence them. That conſtitution, which they regard as the wiſeſt 
and the beſt, has, by the hundred and twenty-firſt article, expreſsly 
declared, (that France will not make peace with an enemy that oc- 
s cupies its territory.“ To inflame their reſentments by deſtruc- 
tive hoſtility, or corrupt arttfice, is not the way to diſpoſe them to 
amity and reconciliation. . Thoſe, who began the war, have not on- 
ly drawn the ſword, but have thrown away the ſcabbard. In ma- 
ny parts of that once flouriſhing country, we have ſeen war ſtrip- 
of all that «pomp, pride, and circumſtance,” which ſo ſtrongly 
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faſcinates the imagination. It has been diveſted of that glare of glo- 


which fo often throws a ſhade over its deformities,” and the 
ghaſtly carcaſe has not only been expoſed in all its nakedneſs, but 
| Polluted and diſtained by the bloody hand of barbarians x. In the 
The following is an authentic account of the cruchties exerciſed by; the Auſtrians 
and emigrants, which was communicated to a friend of mine, by an Engliſh officer 
of untainted veracity, who was at Liege when thoſe cruelties were perpetrated. 
The Auſtrians continued to pour into Liege a prodigious quantity of ſhells and 
te red-hot balls for many hours aſter it was evacuated by the French, whereby a nun- 
c ber of citizens were killed, and-niany houſes deſtroyed q aſter which a part of the 
troops entered the city, and the moſt horrid ſpe@adec preferited itſelf that ever evcs 
© beheld. Men, women, and children, every human creature that they met was in- 
« difcrimiuately butchercd, - The hauſcs were broken open, and the ſhops plunder- 
* ed. The women were firſt violated, and afterwards murdered. Two ftrects in 
particular, la rue de St. Nicolas, and rue St. Anne, experienced all the ſury of the 


<4. ſoldiers, nor did the officersſhew more moderation or hunianity than the common | 


© men. La tue St. Nicolas is a waſte of ruins, and its inhabitants are deſtroyed 
e Seme of thoſe belonging to the rue Ft, Anne, eſcaped with their lives; but the hum 
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midſt, however, of all the cruelties, terror, and deſolation, which 
follow. your arms, for before them is as ebe garden of Eden, and behind. 
them as the deſolate wilderneſs, the ſpirit of France remains unfub- 
dued. Two bloody and expenſive campaigns are now almoſt cloſed, 
and not one ſingle department has ſought your aid to eſtabliſh for 

BM them a government. The extent of your empire, (as was well 
| ſaid, during the American. war,) and of your cantonments, is the 
| ſame. Whatever you command, you command by the mouth of tile 
cannon, e command no more. i 4's 

The obje& of the war is not ay changed, but the nature of the 
enemies with whom you hfve to fight. Over the fleet and armies 
of the tyrants of France, the people of Great Britain have repea- 
tedly triumphed, Recollect, however, that it is not upon the ſa- 
tellites of deſpotiſm, but upon the whole French nation, that you 
are now. making war. France is no longer a den of tyrants, and a 
dungeon of ſlaves. Six millions of armed men, determined to die or 
to be free, preſent to you a lofty and impregnable rampart, over 
which the eagles of deſpotiſm will, in vain, attempt to ſoar. a 

The urts of bribery, it is affirmed, have alſo been tried, and cer- 
tain hands, albeit unuſed to the giving mood, have not diſdained to 
adminiſter the chalice of corruption. Upon this ſubject, iv is in ve in 
to addreſs men, whole: conſciences have ceaſed to admoniſh, who 
have faces that cannot bluſh, and hearts that cannot feel. To him 


ſo formed, however elevated his ſtation, I addreſs myſelf NOT; 
for Lwrite only to human beings. But there are many among you, 


virtuous but miſguided. Such men I would ſeriouſly advi to 
conſider, how far any government is juſtified in converting the earn · 
ings of induſtry into the wages of fin, and in applying thoſe ſums, 
which are given as the means of public defence, to the vile purpoſes 


ber of men, women, and children killed, after the enemy had left the city, is eſti- 
« mated at fix or ſeyen thouſand.” « | 5 | I | 
The ſuoſequent account is a literal tranſlation from the addreſs delivered at the bar 
of the National Convention, on the 29th of September, 1792, by citizen Robert, May- 
or of Vancq, attended by Bernicr, Recorder of that Community. ' | 
<« Repreſentatives of the French people; 1 addrefs you in the name of ſeven or 
eight hundred citizens, to whom nothing remains but the aſhes of their habitations 
and their fidelity to the Republic, 1 who, for their attachment to the laws of 
« their rn have experienced the vengeance of the enemies of liberty. "a 
+ On Monday, the 24th of this month (September) the Municipality of Vance, in 
* the diftridt of Volieres, and department of Ardennes, received an order in the na. ne 
ol the Marechal de Broglio, commanding a body of emigrants, whoſe head-quarters 
_ *© were then at Vouſieres, to lupply his army with proviſions; which being refuſed 
* by the Municipality, fire was ſet to the village, and in 3 moment the blaze conſum- 
ed our whole crop, both of wheat and bariey, with our baras, tables, horſes, and 
nearly two hundred houſes with the church, were alfo deſtroyed. Their rage was 
not yet fatisfied, They maſſacred, without diftinRion, old men, women, and chil- 
** dren : they prevented a mother from entering her dwelling, to ſave her three in- 
* fants, who periſhed in the flames | 2 | 
They offered a don to any perſun who would deliver up myſclf and the rec- 
tor 3 but by a unknown to them, we ſound means to efcap:. "Theemigrants 
* ſatiared with the e, and covered with the blood of their countrymen, at length 
* retired ;_ but they tied to the tails- of their horſes ſeveral of the inhabitants. 
* whom they dragged away as a trophy of their inhuman triumph. We r an 
* aid of fifty thonſand livres to relieve the preſent wants ef our community, a- che 
© loſs we have ſuſtained, is eſtimated at more than five hundred thouſand Evzes.” „ 
; N40 Ap . "4 ; . > 
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ol perſidy and corruption, ole objects of war, which cannot be 
— by fair and honourable hoſtility, ought not to be compaſſed 
at all. An end, which has no means but ſuch as are unlawful, is an 

ynlawful end. If there is any feature in particular, which exhibits 

this war as a more marked object of abhorrence, it is not that the 
blood of man is ſhed, but that the moral elements, which compoſe 
his nature, are diffolved ; and chat confidence, without which ſocie- 

ty is a curſe, is lapped to its: foundations, by the poiſon of corruption. 

The wiekedneſs of the meaſure is ſuperior only to its 'weaknels. 

What coffers ſo full, however profligate the principles.of the poſſeſ- 
ſor, and there are individuals, Fellow Citizens, I am informed, 
whole hoards are at once ſo ſecret and fo enormous, as to baffle cal- 
culation as to their quantity, and conjeQure as to their place, what 
coffers ſo full I ſay, as to be competent to corrupt thirty millions of 
people! The fooltth' proje& reſembles the labours of the daughters 
as, -[t is filling a ſieve with water. Be aſſured, that he 
who wickedly-deſtroys the ſecurity * of his neighbour, by that very 
act, endangers his own. By practices ſo deſtructive of all human in- 

tercourſe, you eſtabliſh principles, which may recoil upon yourſelves, 
and you may be entangled in the net which your own perfidy has 

woven. K n 

Such, bowever, is the conduct of a government to the citizens of 

France, which, in the time of profound peace, reſounded with com- 

plaints, becauſe her ſubjects had congratulated à nation of freemen, 
that tyranny was no more: 4 rr 6 PICS 

It is not, Fellow Citizens, by arts like theſe, that France ſeeks 
to 3 the allegiance of her own ſons, or to repel the enmity 
of foreign ſtates. Conſcious, that juſticeis the only ſolid foundation of 

government; ſhe exadts obedience only as ſhe deſerves it. When 

the government? (ys the thirty-fifth article of the conſtitution) 

« violates the rights of the people, inſurrection becomes to the peo- 

« ple, and to every portion of the people, the moſt ſacred and in- 

« cilpenſible of duties.” Thus has France declared the people not 

only the judges of their rights, but the avengers of their wrongs. She 

has legalized reſiſtance. The voice of truth, ſpeaking through the 
ſacred organ of her conſtitution. has publickly proclaimed to a liſ- 
fening world, THAT REBELLI N TO TYRANTS' 15 OBE- 
DIENGE. TODOS RES Co ES IE Ks. 
hat part of the community who are called the monied intereſt, 
and upon whom Pitt principally depends for the fapport of the war, 
ſhould particularly weigh-the probable conſequences of its end, if 
the war be unſucceſsful. A ſpirit of enquiry has gone forth among 
men, and the foundation of the rights of property will be as accu- 
 rately examined, as the foundation of the rights of perſons. As 
the {um of public happineſs and proſperity is compoſed of the induſ- 
trious exertions of honeſt individuals, he who trenches upon their 
poſſeſſions, becomes a public robber, and an enemy of the human 
race. But, at the ſame time, I would impreſs upon that claſs of men, 
to whom I am now ſpeaking, this important and irrefragable truth; 
that as all property is acquired, enjoyed, and tranſmitted under 
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the function of ſociety, it 


into the right of their forefathers to tax that labour, a e 
exert which has been their only inheritance, their ruſtic but pene- 
trating underſtandirigs. will deride the ſophiliry of . thoſe financial 


| partook 
the miſeries which it has occaſioned, no human language can afford 


is-Nue to the public ſafety,' whenever 
it is abuſed to its deſtruction. If Engliſhmen are once led to enquire 
ity bo 


reaſonings, which they will conſider only as a cover to fraud, and 
the great pillar of corruption.—It is not, be it recollected, the ſabre 
that is wrought at the manufactory of Sheffield, or the cannon that 


- ts cult in the foundery of Woobwich, which is the great inſtrument 


of deſtruction. Theſe would be as harmleſs, as when they ſlum- 
bered in the bowels of the earth, in their tate of native oar, if the 


 accurſed luſt of gain, that great mover of human agency, and that 
| great ſource of human evils, did not ſtimulate them into action. 


odiumtur opes irritamenta malorum. 


0 


It-is avarice, ſays an old poet, which has ſown diſcord atmen 
brothers, which has excited mankind to maſſacre and war, and diſ- 


ſolved the ties of kindred and of blood. a 


WM hen the public burdens become too heavy to be borne, a period 
which the war is rapidly bringing on, the poor muſt either periſh 
under the preſſure, or taking with them fram their native country, 
their induitry and their houſhold gods, emigrate into. a foreign land. 
The rich will then be left alone to pay. the penalty of thoſe crimes, 
which-avarice or ambition inſtigated them to commit. If the foun- 
dations of the great deep ſhould be broken up, the v 
people- may overtake thoſe, who ſupported the war, uſe 

the plunder; and for whole guilt, if it be meaſured by 


an adequate ſeverity of reproach. | ; 
This, indeed, is a ſubject which cannot be too delicately treated. 


+ To the claſs of men, therefore. whom I now addreſs, what has al- 


ready been ſaid, will, I truſt, prove ſufficient ; for there are thoſe; 
whole intelleQs are quickened by a ſenſe of intereſt, though they are 
deaf to the calls of juſticę and blind to the light of truth. 


The. miniſter wants ſixteen millions, which, together with a defi-. : 


cit of five millions in the re venue, make up the enormous ſum 
twenty-one millions. The opening of the budget, like the opening 
of the box of Pandora, will pour forth innumerable evils, enormous: 


taxes, upon the good people of England; to whoſe impoſitions, there 


ſeems to be no other limit than their patience to bear them. A tax 
upon Iriſh linen, a tax upon ſhoes, and upon a number of articles 
which conſtitute the necetlaries of life, are to be propoted and car- 
ried. Vou are then literally to be taxed from top to toe, from the 
ſnirt upon your back to the thoe upon your foot; while a waſteful 
prodigality is per vading every department of the ſtate, and the great- 


neſs of your empire, like that of s pit, encreaſe in proportion to 


what is, taken from it. The red (properly fo called, indeed, 
for the outſide bluſhes for the contents of the in), ſince the com- 
mencement of the war, has AS Op by additional binds of pen 


e of the 


: | | | | N 4 26 4 | ; + * 
Goners and placemen. Two boards, the India board, and the board 
of agriculture, with conſiderable ſalaries annexed, have been recent- 

ly eſtabliſhed. The exchequer bull board for iſſuing five millions 
— money, for the relief of diſtreſſed traders, has alſo oi, added, and 
commiſhoners have been nominated to extend the patronage and in- 
fluence of the crown. Thus the war makes bankrupts, to ſuccour 
whom a baneful influence is created, and evil follows evil, which, 
Uke Dryden's double poiſon, ſerves only to expel the other. In the 
mean. time, while oppreſſian- cripples induſtry at home, . calamit 
lours upon our arms abroad. The ignominious flight of the Britiſh 
troops before Dunkirk, the total defeat of the Hanoverians at 
Hoondſchoote, and the diſeomſiture and retreat of the Auſtrians 
from Maubeuge, be aſſured, my countrymen, are only the ſorerun- 
ners of events {till more Malou Remember, that the few places 
which you now hold in France, you hold only by a brittle tenure. It 
was only in the beginning of Ane 11 during the firſt cam- 
paign, chat che arms of France began play cheir vigour, and 
to {catter terror around them. The b . — gp; Gemappe was fought, 
and one victory decided the fate of the Netherlands, The Dutch 
have abſolutely refuled to march, as they entertain the ſtrongeſt a- 
verſion from a war, of which, they perceive, that they are only 
the victims... Holland may be again entered, the bank of Amſter- 
dam, which Burke tells you, is identified with®the Bank of Eng- 
land, may full a prey to the arms of the victorious republie, and the 
tri-coloured flag may again wave in triumph over ie ſortreſſes of 
the United Provinces. Remember allo, that it was only when the 
Duke of Brunſwick advanced towards the capital, it was not until 
that menacing meteor was blackening her horizon, that the people 
of France proved themſelyes great in arms. A free people, hke 
a high mettled and ſpirited individual, grow indignamt from opprel- 
Bon, \ and derive additional Dey from wt. n which e 4 
them. 
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Ducit opes, ene ferro, 
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if Frans facogeds, Amalthea's horn is in her ds No he pours ; 
forth the bleiſings of liberty and peace; and if ſhe falls, the brings K 
Gown with her, jaſtice, virtue, and the cauſe of freedom, and the 5 

nation Which is buried in their a 1s happier than the bation 

which ſurvives them. b 
MEN OF ENGLAND, who are - advocates for the war, _ not D 
on thoſe numerous and diſciplined armies, which you yourſelves 8 
have ſeen, for many months, only hovering over the frentiers of 5 


France, but which have not been able to pengtrate into her inte- 

Tor. The extraordinary exertions of the continental tyran - * 

vade only the ſurface, but the vital ſpirit languiſhes — — R. 

the dying convulſions of a giant, they are not ſigns of health, but 

"= NO LOO termed rather m—— ef- 
> er 


with this ſweet unleavened mals, the Cabiney of Saint James's dil- 


mn 1 1 
I have now proved, Fellow Citizens, I hope, to your conviction, 
that the war is unſult, becauſe its object is comtuelt 3 and that it is 
impolitie, becauſe there exiſts not a probability of ſucceſs. If unjult, 


you cannot ns good men, und it impolitic, you will not, as wiſe men, 


proceed in it. 5 ä 0 Enn 
But the object of the war, Pitt tells you, is now changed, and that 
England muſt have “ mdemdification for the paſt, and ſecurity for 


% the future.“ Indemnification, for what ? Has France invadett 


your territory, or deſpoiled you of your commerce? In What has 
the injured you ? She has' injured you in nothing, If then you have 


received no injury, there is no ground for indemnification ; and, as 


for ſecurity fot the future, you ſtand preciſely in the ſame relation 


to her, that you do co all other foreign powers, and have the beſt 


pledge for your future ſecurity, in your mutual  mtereſts to live in 
peace. Indemnification for the palt, and ſecurity for the future, ure, 
therefore, only the words of à man, whoſe ſole mim, to uſe the lan- 
guage in Job, is to “ darken wiſdom by words without underſtand- 
40 in * ; | | | To | » F 

A Bier reaſon has been aſſigned for our aggreſſion upon France, 
which, thoſe who atlign. it, while they ſecretly laugh at the dupes of 
their impoſture, dg, not themſelves believe. It has, however, made 
an impreſſion upon many good men, and, for that reaſon alone, de- 


ſerves a refutation; Wich the preſent government. of France, we 


cannot treat, ſay miniſters, becauſe: they are a gang of Atheiſts, 


whom no treaties, and no fignatures can bind. Thoſe who prefer 
o heavy a charge, ſhould at leaſt be as ready with their proof, as 


they are with their accufation. But on this head they are filent. 


Becauſe one madman in the convention avowed himſelf an atheitt, 


are we authoriſed to brand the whole body with opprobrium ? As 
welt might we aflert, that tie good Commons of England are righ- 
teous over much, becauſe Hill is a Methodiſt; as well might we at- 
ſert that they are an aſſembly of madmen, -becauſe Burke, in the pa- 


roxyſms of his rage, has branditheda dagger. Is a charge tobebrought 
agamlt the ne government of France, as a pretext for the war, of thre 


very vice, of wiuch the old government, which we now are labour- 
ing to reſtore, was ſo notoriouſly guilty ? Before the revolaticn A- 
theiſm was avowedly the creed of the Court; and white Atheiſm 
was procelled,.even worte than Atheiſm was praiſed ; as he who 
profeſſes that hie believes in no God, is not fo bad as he who lives 
as if there were none. During the era of royalty, France was go- 
verned neither by the precepts of morality, nor the injunctions cf 


religion. She was governed by will. By the arbitrary will of «lc 
, worit of her own ſubjects; of the worſt of both ſexes; of the wori: 


of the human race. By Maria Antoinetta, a profligate adultercts, 
by her patiue Pohgnac 3 by Provence, by Artois, by Calonne. by 
Breteutl; by princes that were ſtupid or mad; by women that were 


abandoned to ambition and to luit; by miniſters who are exiled ' 


plunderers, panders and paraſites, inſolent and rapacious. Yet, 
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dained not bai imtartonrts and, at this period, are receiving in- 
to their boſotas the miſſionaries of thoſe, at whoſe gigantic crimes 
the prom kae author of _ himſelf muſt look with envy and exultation. 
of K religion Which conſiſts in a love of. virtue 
and ap hve wo anger hou: vice; in a ſenſe of our dependence on the Crea- 
tor of the world; in a conformity to his will, and in a regular prac- 
tice of thoſe moral duties, which, as ſocial beings, we owe to each 
other, is the infallible ſymptom of an upright heart. But let us 


not be deceived by a ſpecious exterior. The religion of ſome men, 


like the Sodom apple, is fair without, but rotten at the core The 
Kridelt attention to the ceremonzes of religion, is perfectly compa- 
tible with the groſſeſt violation of the duties of morality ; and exam: 


2 are not wanting among kings themſelves, who chaunt their 
oriſons to the 


the groan of their people, and who, with pious 
profecation, .upk u hands to the throne ae Which are 
ll reeking with the © Wool of chate ſubje ts. 

In one lenſe, indeed, the war may truly be called a war of reli- 
gion; for it reſembles the eruſades in the madneſs of the principle, 
and in the cruelty of the perſecution... In our attempt to rebuild the 
Temple of Tyranny, like the Jews in rebuilding the temple of their 


rs, we carry on the holy work yah oh, ae ee 
Words in the other to defend it. 


Several members of both Houſes have not ſcrupled to avow, that 
the war is u war of anger as well as of intereſt, and, that the popu- 
lar principles which prevail in tg © muſt be -extirpated” before 

can reaſonably expect peace, Whatever mey be the {yi.em 
of French government, in the opinion of thoſe men, this, at leaſt, 
may be, with confidence, allerted.; that, harraſſed as ſhe is by hoſe 
tilities without, end by faction within, che principles of France have 
not hitherto received a fair rtunity of diſplaying their natural 
effects. The minds of Frenchmen have been inflamed by injuries, 
and irritated by reproech. Under all theſe circumilances, can we 
wonder at thoſe exceſſes, which, however to be lamented, have in- 
variably attended all great revolutions; But in no human ſyſtem 
can we expe, that good ſhould be complete, it is ſufficient if it, bc 
t. The fair mode of determining upon the merits of the 
government which France has adopted, is, not by inſpecling, with 
captious and malignant acuteneſs, the exceſſes Kan ſhe has com- 


mitted (exceſſes occalioned by thoſe very men who are the firſt to 


| clamouragainlt them) but by a diſÞathonate examination of the princi- 
Ples af her ſyſtem, to decide, whether they are not better calculated, 
if allowed a free and full operation, ts produce the greateſt ſum of 
human happineſs, which humen talents have hitherto been able to c- 


pon the broad baſis of human integrity. This is the only 
ground of rational diſcuthon; all the reſt is malignant prejudice, or 
idle declamation. If the wer is undertaken, as it has been aſſerted, 
to change the principles of Frenchmen, the means are ſtrangely a- 

dapted to the end. Force never yet made men other than h 
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naries of Europe, kisnjeſty' miniſters would, far better, have em- 
| ploycd thoſe mee and diligent paſtors, the learned dogors of Ox- | 
ford, Cambridge, and Gottingen, whoſe duty, (however violated by 
their practice) is to preach peace and not a Word. Thoſe diſimte- 
reited academics would doubtleſs abandon, without a pang, their 
comfortable emoluments, and their cloyſtered cells, the 
| ſeenes of ſhamber and meditation, to engage in this bloodleſs, but 
aſeful warfare; and Europe would look unapalled upon & conteſt, 
the object of which, it force be the mitrument, is to ſweep from the 
earth thirty millions of men, with the beſom of deſtrudtion 
I have now mentioned to you, Fellow Citizens, every poſſihle ob- 
ject ol the war, all of which are equally unlawful. I know of no o- 
ther indeed, unleſs the miniſter means to renew the walteful wars of 
the Plantagenets, and to revive, in the perſon of our gracious So- 
vereign, ch dormant claims on his ancient kingdom of h rance, 
By the law of Scotland, the king could not declare war without 
the concurrence of the nation, This invaluable right was recogniz- 
eld at the Revolution, and atterwards at the Union. But towards 
the clole of the reign of Queen Anne, a reign in which the intereſts 
of Britain were, thametully ſacrificed to the ambitzous views of tho 
Houſe of Hanover, 1 right was aboliſhed. 2 2 8 
In America, that happy land of freedom and an equality of rights, 
the blood of man is never ſhed to ſatiate the cruelty and ambition 
of crowned heads. America is without courts, and therefore ſhe is 
without wars. Wars are even prevented by the very ſtrudture of 
the government. If a dilpute ariſes between two Commonwealths, 
concerning a trad of land, or a branch of commerce, a court of com- 
miſhoners-compoſed of two deputies from each ſtate, is immedi . 
convened to decide upon the merits of the buſineſs. With theſe en- 
lightened republicans, reaſon,” as it is the only proper, ſo it is the 
ſole arbiter of differences. In the year 1784 a large tract of weſtern 
territory was claimed both bythe Commonwealths of Penſylvania 
and Connecticut. Commiſſioners from each ſtate were inted, 
and met at Trenton in the Jerſeys. The ground of the reſpective 
| claim of each party was examined, and a deciſion was made in favour 


he of Penſylvania. The deciſion was peacably acquieſoed in as ſoon as 
th it was pronounced. Ha-, this diſpute ariſen in Europe, a hundred 
m thouſand lives would ha ve been loſt in deciding it; or, had it even 


to been ſettled without an appeal to the ſword millions would have 

lei- been ſquandered in the mummery of negotiation. In America, the 
ed, buſineſs was effected at a ſmall expence, and without the effufion ß 
of ain ͥ ́ͤἈiviißk ee I ro RI 
> In America, that country which God and man have concurred to 

nly render the bliſsful habitation of abundance and of peace, the poor are 
or not broken down by taxes to ſupport the expenſli ve trappings af 
ted, royalty, or to pamper the luxury of an inſolent nobility. No lord- 

y a- ly peer tramples down the corn cf the huſbe ndman, no proud prelate 
ypo- rings from him the tythe of his induſtry. They have neither ehica · 
rep: 


nery in ermine, nor hypoeriſy-in lawn. The commurity is not there 
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divided into an oppreſſed peatantry and an overgrown ariſtrocracy 
the one of whom lives by the plunder of the ſtate, while 2 
are compelled to be the objects of it. Plenty is the lot of all, ſu- 


* 


perſſuĩty of none. wth, ere Ad 16 K 

An equal and undiſtinguiſhing law is the only ſovereign acknow- 
J:dged by a free and an united people, which, as all contribute to 
make, ſo all are inclined to. ſupport. The word ſubordination, a 
term unknown in the vocabulary of freemen, and which means on- 


ly a reciprocation of flavery and tyrenny, never wounds the ear of 


the high-minded republican, Order, real order is preſerved, be- 
cauſe no man has an intereſt in diſturbing it. The peace of millions 
cannot there be broken by the bloody diſpoſition of one man. The 
maxims of che Prince of Peace are not only preached but praRiſed. 
The trumpet of war is never ſounded by the heralds of deſpotiſm, 
to enkindle a ſpirit of murder and of rapive. Dungeons, . whips, 
chains, racks, and gibbets are not there reſorted. to as leſſons of mo- 
rality, or inſtruments of conviction. Crimes are not often puniſli- 
ed with rigour, becauſe they are prevented by inſtruction. Above 
all, a baneful luxury, which engenders diſeaſes, that not only im- 
bitter life, but poiſon the very ſource af it, is there unknown. 
They have no wants but ſuch as nature gives, and which may be 
eaſily ſapplied by a moderate degree of labour. Life is ſimple, and 
/// a ON Ee. n 
This is not the gaudy picture of a diſtempered imagination, but the 
real repreſentation of things which are. Many years have I reſided 


in the boſom of that country, and have ſeen and felt the bleſſings 


which 1 deſcribe; and therefore, with honelt pride, and “on- 
"Feious truth, I hold it up as an object of admiration to the world. 


| : Mr * 1 
« "FRIENDS AND FELLOW CITIZExNSs, the great ſource. of the evil is 


herè, the people of Europe in general have as little connection with 
their reſpe&ive governments, except, indeed, as they are the object 
of their plunder, as they have with the governments of China or Ja- 
Ju Does a gazette extraordinary, Which announces the taking of 
| de, or Valenciennes, enable you to procure one pint of beer, or 
a morſel of bread for your helpleſs and famiſhing children? Docs 
the ringing of bells, the firing of cannon, or the illumination of ſhops, 
either lighten your labour, feed your hur ger, or. elothe your naked- 
neſs? 1; there any wiſdom in ſpilling the beſt blood in the country, 
to obtain that, from the poſſeſſion of which you derive no advantage 
Would not the candle which blazes before the door of the penſioned 
te of a court, be far better employed in cheering the gloomy cot 


of the ſolitary peaſam? Victories which bring honour to.the arms, 


may bring diſgrace to the councils of a nation. I freely confels, that 
the glory acquired by his highneſs of Vork, on the plains of Famar:, 
Has no charms for me; nor am I delighted to hear, that the Ger- 
man eagle, that emblem of tyranny and maſſacre, now fſies in tri. 
umph over the walls of a town, where lately waved the banners of 
4reedom. By war, kings extend their dominions, and encreaſe their 
revenues, while the inferior animals that have hunted with the 


i 
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lion, are 'ampl W revanded 0180 all the * 3 Which their 
loyalty has coſt them, by the honour of having ſweated and bled in 
ſuch company. . ,. | 

- Man is not naturally hoſtile. to man, He is made. for labour, and 
not for war. The very ſtructure of your bodies muſt convince you 
of this truth. You have neither the tuſls of the boar nor che fang 
of the tyger- The eries of diſtreſs, by inſtinctive impulſe, aſſail the 
heart of man, and the hand of man, by involuntary motion, is ſtreteh- 


many inventions. Whenoe, then, have ariſen, the ills © Ach we 
complain? An order of men have ariſen, in ſopiety, who claiming 
privileges, not only diſlin& from, but even oppoſite to the common 
atereſt of the people, have found, that the only means of preſer- 

ving thoſe privileges, were to keep 7 in 2 0 and to make 
you-at once, the dupes and victims 
rit of diſcord is excited among you, and theſe. __ which were 
deſtined, by the goodneſs end witlom of Providence,” to claſp.in a 
fond embrace, the ite of your boſom, and the children of your loins, 
are now doomed to forge the pee of war, and to be bathed! in 
the blood of innocent man. . 

It is clear, that before a man can perform his duty, it is necella 

that he know it. If government claims the right of puniſhment; A 
neceflarily incurs the duty of inſtruction. But of the thouſands who 
fall victims to the rigour of your laws, how few have government 
taken the pains to inſtruct! Nay, by wringing from the poor the 
ſcanty pittance which their har labour earns, to fupport lords of 
the A wardens of cinque ports, gentlemen of the band of 
penſioners, have they left them aught, but the melancholy alterna- 
tive of periſhing in the ditch, or plundering on the road. The ſnares 
o7 temptation are every where ſet around them. Governments, 
like the author of evil, firſt make the criminal and then punifh the 
crime. The property. of the rich is every where hedged round by the 
fences of the law, while the little poſſethons of the poor are expoſed 
to depredation. The lordly peer may trample down, with impuni- 
ty the corn of the ens} ah but if the peaſant kills a hare to 
give food to his family, he is Fanenced to pay the ſum of three pounds, 
which he has no means of obtaining, ald if he cannot perform an 
impoſſibility, is ſent, by the decree of juſtice, to periſh in a gaol. - 

he moral law is engra ven upon the fleflyy tablets of the heart of 
man, by the finger of God, of which reaſon is the interpreter, and 
conſcience, the judge; but moral diftm&ions are every where con- 
tounded, or obliterated, by legal artifices. The principle, which 
ihould apportion the penalty to the crime, is wantonly violated, and 
the code of eriminal juriſprudence, to the far greater part of man- 
kind, exhibits only a black and bloody roll of penalty and proſcription. 
A member of parliament, whether he be lord -or. commoner, may 
ſquander in riot, gambling, and diſſipation, the property of the ho- 
eſt and induſtrious t an, and may proudly beſpatter, with his 
N Whoels, N Wan whom his e has bene 8 


ed out to relieve it. God made man perfett, butt bo bas ſoy be Tur. / 


their pr Hence a ſpi- 
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were dearly purchaſed. 
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oy me | 
properties. How. is this effected under the. preſent ſyſtem? As | 
much one is ſpent in the atempt to obtam our right, as the thing 

contended for is worth; and he, who is, not injured by the injuſtice 


the bulk of mankind, ts 
u 


to them the means of tance. 'E 
thrown in our way of obtaining it, the great end for which proper- 


.ty is acquired, is fruſtrated, and the relief, for which application 
is Wade to a court of judicature, cut off. Vet if life, that ſacred 
boch of heaven, is the ſubje& of deciſion, a few hours are deemed 
ſuſteent to determine, whether T ſhall peaceably poſleſs, or ignomi- 
_ nioully loſe it. Abſurd and prepoſterous regulation! which inverts 
every ſubſtantial rule of juſtice, which produces diſpatch where 
there ſhould be deliberation,” and delibei ation where there ſhould 
be diſpatch, and which makes the herbage of the field, and the 
very clod we tread upon, of more eſtimatlon in the eye of juſtice, 
than the ſacred image of the great Father of the univerſe, rational 
This horrid perverſion could never have taken place, if the 
judgment ſeat had not become a ſhop of traffic; and if juſtice, which 
mould de freely diſpenſed, could not be procured at all, unleſs it 


pouſly told, is equal) open to the 
poor and to the rich. With equal truth it might be alerted that 
there is no act of parhament to prevent you from flying. Vet if mo- 
ney be the ſole inſtrument by which we are ae either to obtain 


or to defend our right, he whois without wings may as well attempt 


The law, we have been por 


do fly, as be who is without money may attempt to obtain juſtice. 


He has chen no other alternative, than to fit down the patient vic- 

tim of the injury which he has ſuſtamed, for ſhould be exert tha: 

_ force, with wlüch nature hes armed him, as the laſt reſouroe of ob- 

taining redreſs, the dragon fangs of the law are faſtened in his vi- 
To the want of an adequate repreſentation in parliament may be 


traced all our ſufferings, under whatever aſpect they are preſented, 


whether diſgrace abroad or diſtraction at home Fatriae et Trojce 
communis Erinnÿs.— bat government is eſſentially defective, 
which does not only conjoin, but even identify the intereſts of the 
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ge and ſecurity, that the general wel, and not partial intereſts 


ul de the great object of legillation. When the perſon employed 


has ari- intereſt different from his employer, it may naturally 


be ſuppoſed, that he will purſue his own, and neglect that of ano- 

ther man. Now all war, as it multiplies * and encreaſes the 
receipts of government, (at leaſt while the war endures) extends, 
of courſe, the power and patronage of the miniſter, though it loads 
the people with additional taxes. Here, then, is « ſimple ſtatement, 
which proves, at once, that government, in declaring war, muſt 
always have an intereſt diſtinet from the people. As as the 
war laſts, government has immenſe ſums to diſpoſe of, as re- 


venue has, hitherto, been the obje& of governments, the hope of 


making conqueſts will induce them to carry on the war, as long as 
the people will ſubmit to it · Every addition of territory furniſhes a 
new field for the collection of more taxes, every conquered diltri& is 
conlidered as a new farm, and the people, who cultivate it, being 
regarded as ſheep, are annually brought up to be ſhorn of their 
fleeces. rr ic: 4 | 

The American war alone, were no other ſag produced, would 
prove the necethty of an adequate repreſentation of the people in 
Parliament. The indignant voice of the nation at Iait influenced 
the deciſions af that aſſembly, who, in the ſame vote by which they 
abandoned the war, affixed, to thoſe who ſhould pen it, a ſcan- 
dal and reproach, which held them up as objects of execration to 
their. country. But the injury had been committed, the miſchief 
was irretrievable, and the vote, therefore, which was paſſed by 
the commons, like the death-bed repentance of a wicked inner, 
ſerved only to cover that venal aſſembly with ſhame. _ 

By that wer, agents, commiſſaries, clerks, cofitraftors, amaſſed 
immenſe ſums, while you, the ; People, were loaded with an addi- 
tional debt of one- hundred millions. If the great body of the na- 
tion had been /e connected with tbe bouſe of commons, as either to 
have nominated. the members of that houſe, or to have had the 
power of recalling them when they were hunting for places and 
ruining their country, that nefarious war, even if ir had been un- 
dertaken, could not long have endured, | As ſoon as you ſaw 
that the conteſt was hopeleſs and ruinous, you yourſelves, ipeaking 
to your ſervants in a tone of concealed authority, would inſtantly 
have put an end to it. Inflamed as your paſſions might have been 
by the inſidious artifices of intereſted ſtateſmen, who, Ike tygers, 
fatten upon human gore, adverlity would have taught you the leſ- 
ſons of wiſdom. Your patient callous tempers would have been 
quickened into 2 ſenſibility, at once awful to your rulers, and ſa- 
lutary to. yourſelves. . Let not then inſtrudtion, my countrymen, 
which has been ſo dearly purchaſed, be purchaſed in vain. 

The preſent war threatens us with evils of the ſame nature, atid 
of deeper malignity. . Your manufacturers ere reduced to the melan- 
choly alternutive either of * ah in the ſtreets, or of taking up 
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the trade of ſlaughter and ra K * of preſerving their own lives 
by the deitrugion of others. They ſubſiſt, not by their own induſ- 
„but by the miſeries öf their neighbours Your ſailors are torn 
rom their families, not to carry on or increaſe your commeree, but 
to prevent that intercourſe among nations, which conſtitutes the 
life of it. Your funds, that barometer of public credit, have fal- 
len 20 per cent. and, upon any diſaſtrous events, which the war 
may produce, will ſink to fo alarming a degree as to extinguiſh the 
mall remains of national confidence. Your papers are filled with 
liſts of bankrupts, and many arg 3 ſo whoſe ſituations have 
never been preſented to the public eye K. Your priſons, reſound- 
ing with blaſphemous execration, ſhrieks of wretchedneſs, and diſ- 
folute riot, are crowded with convigs, your ſtreets ſwarm with 
beggars putrefying with vermine and with filth, and your capital is 
thronged with proſtitutes, Who, deprived of the ſapport of the fu- 
ther, the huſbund, and the brother, now gone to fight the battles of 
government in a foreign land, are driven into the haunts of infamy 
and Vice, with no other prolpe& of terminating their miſerable 
career, than to rot in hoſpitals, languiſh in gaols, or periſh upon 
the gibbet. Of thidenormous maſs of human vices and human ca- 
lamities, what is the correcuve, and what is the relief? Sanguna- 
oy puniſhments have been long tried, and have been tried in Vain. 
he avenging ſword of the law may pierce the heart of man, but 
it does not amend it; the priſons are emptied into the grave, but 

the ſum of human morals remains the ſame. | | * 

In this awful ſeaſon of national calamity I ſee no other reſource, 
than the interpoſition of the great body of the people themſelves, 
eleQing deputies in whom they can confide, and imparting inſtruc- 
tions which they mult injoin to be executed. Rar oe 

The odjections to this plan, I foreſee, may be two; the firſt as to 

its legality, the ſecond as to its utility. Theſe objections I ſhall ſe- 
parately conſider. _ 2 "Ms, | Aye 4a 

The ſpirit, genius, and hiſtory of a government, which calls its 
free, its ancient practices, as well as poſitive ſtatutes, muſt be con- 
ſalted in caſes which are new and extraordinary. In law, as in di- 
vmity, the letter killeth, but the ſpirit giveth life.“ If Engliſhmen 
had always been cooped and cabbined within the narrow li- 

mits of eſtabliſhed forms, the Revolution of 1688, which ſeated, by 
its conſequences, the houſe of Brunſwick on the throne, would ne- 
ver have been effected. When that memorable event took place, 
an expreſs declaration of the public conſent was obtained at the de- 
_ tire of the prince, who, no doubt, judged it eſſential to the validity 
of his title A judicious expedient, ſays Hume, was fallen on for 
that purpoſe. All the members who fitten in the Houſe of 
Commons during any parliament of Charles the Second, were in- 
vited to meet ; and to them were added the Mayor, Aldermen, and 


The author knows that a very great number of dockets were ſtruck in the com« 
miſkoner, of bankrupt's office in Sommerſet- houſe, which never appeared in the Ga- 
zette. Six ſupernumerary clerks were added to that office as ſoon as the war broke 
out; yer Dundas tells us, that theſe bankruptcies are a proof of our proſperity, 
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fifty of the Common Colne Tint this was far from being an ade- 
quate repreſentation of the people, every man who knows the ſtate 
of this country mult admit. Yet the fact proves, which is ſufficient 
for my purpole, that our anceſtors thought themſelves authorized 
to act without precedent, and to carry a plan into execution, the 
good eſſects of which are known. It produced on amendment of the 
conititution, The Engliſh conſtitution, you will find, hus not always 
been fixed. Since the Norman conqueſt, it has been gradually 
changing. To theſe changes we owe our liberties. Suppoſe à great- 
er degree of liberty to be poſſible, is the ſame authority incompetent, 
to make the changes by which ſo deſirable an object may be obtained? 
This I know, that the peaceful aſſembling of men to deliberate. 
on the beſt mode of promoting the public welfare, is no where for- 
bidden by any poſitive ſtatute. Now whatever is not prohibited by 
law, is permitted by it. If the rigbt of aſſembling then is lawful, the 
wer of exerciſing that right is a neceſſary conſequence of it Law, 
in general, being only a rule of action, conducive to public atility, 
* 1 contributes to promote it, falls neceſſarily within the de- 
N tion. 

It is not fair to aſk us for the preciſe written law, which inveſts 
the people with this right. The non-exiltence of ſuch a written law 
does not prove the non-exittence of the right. Many of the rights 
of the people depend upon cuſtom. Many of the rights of each 
branch of the legiſlation itſelf depend upon cuſtom. In the caſe 
which I am putting, the right is proved uncontradifted by any po- 
ſitive ſtatute. _ 5 gat were | 

Beſides, between the expreſs will and permiſſive will of Parlia- 
ment, there. can be no difference, when the right has been already 
exerciſed, on one fide, and acquieſced in on the other. A ftrong- 
er ſenſe of right is not raiſed in the people, by a poſitive, than by 
a tacit, declaration of the acquieſcence of parliament. It would 
therefore, be as unjuſt to deftroy a right raiſed by this tacit, as a 
right raiſed by any poſitive ee | 7 

Happily, however, the privilege which we claim, reſts not upon 
reaſonings of general expediency, or abſtra& ſpeculations of right. 
Precedents of conventions, folkmotes, or meetings of the people are to 
be found in the early periods of our hiſtory, and are coeval with the 
exiſtence of our conſtitution itſelf. They were part of the Anglo- 
Saxon government. The Saxons convened, every year, all the 
free men of the kingdom who compoled an aſſembly called Mycel- 
gemot, Folk-mote, or Convention. It was their buſineſs and duty 
to revzſe the conduct of the king and wittenagemor, or parkament. 
Inxhe golden days of Alfred, a patriot king, if ever there wes one, 
they met on Salilbury plain. The Mirror of Juſtice ſays, that it was 
their buſmeſs * to take care that the people received no wrong 
from the king himſelf, his queen, or their children.” © | 

The king and nobles mixed promiſcuouſly with the people in tlus 
lolkmote, or convention, and were reſponſible for the exerciſe. or 
the power entruſted to them. The people, in the times of our An- 
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The words libers nu nn en iy 

R and the la, villeins, or ſlaves, 
were numerous. But perſonal ſlavery has long ceaſed in England, 
and the term liberi bomines, or free-men, is now in its 
ſtrict and legal tation to every man not incapacitated by crimes 
or inſanity The Norman conqueſt planted by force that law of 
robbers, The 7 of feudal yp in England, which overſhadow 
the goodly fabric of-Anglo-Saxon 1 But though the 
exerciſe of the rights of the people was diſturbed for a time, they 
never were annihilated, 


the civil wars whieh frequently agitated England after 
the invaſion of the Normans, the reſiitution of the Saxon charter of 


Ina, of the charter of Edward the Confeſſor, were frequently inſiſt- 

ed on, as a condition of the peace, which they granted to the ſove- 

reign, The practices of our Saxon anceſtors, were always, in times 
of danger and convullion, ſought for, as precedents td be pleaded, 
and examples to be imitated ; and Hume well obſerves, that if Eu- 
rope enjoys a larger portion 'of freedom than her neighbours, it is 
owing to the ſeeds implanted in her ſoil by thoſe generous barba- 
rians. "Theſe barbarians, however, as we have ſeen, had nothing 
barbarous in their policy - 

But in all caſes of emergency, THE 9 OF THE PEO- 
PLE IS THE SOV EREIGN LAW. iple, fortified by 
hiſtorical precedent, and ſupported by the 2 the thing, muit 
at once anſwer the cavils of diſputacious lawyers, and the declama- 
tions of intereſted ſtateſmen Nor is the meaſure unknown to the 
times in which we live. Ireland, that country, from which I boatt 
my deſcent, Ireland, for. which, as it has been emphatically ſaid, 
God has done ſo much, and man ſo little, = ba bes to, 
alas! been only a reſting place for birds of paſſage, and a banque: 
for birds of prey, has long imce ſet the example of the plan which 1 
propole. as it not proved, during the - courſe of the laſt fum- 
mer, that a convention was legal, by the particular interpoſition of 
the parliament of Ireland to paſs a law to prevent it from meeting. 
Fond as thoſe gentlemen are of exercifing the gainful trade of legii- 
lation, this pious and uſeful work, like all r pious and uſeſul 
works of ſupererogation, would doubtleſs, have been omitted by 
them, had it not been jultihed by their view of the neceſſity of the 
meaſure. To frame a law, in order to mark as illegal any particu- 
lar act, proves, more than a thouſand arguments, the lawſuineſs of 
the act, before the law had taken plece. As the parliament of Eng- 
land are now in the receſs, we, my countrymen, can have no ſych 
obſtruction to dread. The preſent time is the proper one, and you 

. ought not criminally to ſuffer it to glide over. Indeed, Tentertain too 
profound a reſpe& for that venerable body of men, the partamen 


N they would * 


See Facon's Hiſt. and Polit. Diſtourſes un Government; Squire's Effay on the 
Anglo-Saxon Government; and the Letters of that truly enlightened man Davie 
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barriers of a juſtifiable authority 

rinciple, ſalutery in its effects, 
22 of government. I ſay do ſtrengthen the foundations of £ 
government, for 4. movement thus regular and tranquil, its ope- "AF 
rations would be facilitated, and its dignity preſerved. Burke ranks 
it among public misfortunes, that the houſe of commons ſhould be 
wholly untouched by the opinions and feelings of the people out of 
doors. By this want of ſympathy, he ſays THEY WOULD 
CEASE TO BE A HOU Is F COMMONS. Kings, lords, and 4 
judges, he adds, are all truſtees for the houſe of commons, becauſe q 
no power is given for the ſole ſake of the holder *. The will of the 
people, Fellow Citizens, freely collected, and firmly expreſſed, 4 
would operate as a law upon thoſe traſtees of the people, who s 
would liſten to your requelts with no other emotion, than that. of 
ſorrow for the neceility which you were laid under of making them. | 
Towards the cloſe of the American wer, aſſociations were formed , 
in various parts of England, either by the ſheriff {ſummoning the a ö 
freeholders of the county, or by the influence of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen over neighbours, inviting them to deliberate on the grievan- 1 
ces of the nation. The late Sir George Saville, the friend of Mr 4» 
Burke, was a great promoter of them, and Mr Wyvill, then the "of 
friend of Mr Put, was the chnirman of the aſſociation which met at % 
York. They openly correiponded, with other aſſociations. They 
met without 3 _ lawfulieſs of their proceeding 
was never diſputed. - The members of the houſe of commons had 
not then loſt the confidence of the people. Many of them aſſiſted at 
thoſe deliberations, the object of which was to effect a reform in par- 
lament, and a general redreſs of grievances. The Duke of Rich- 
mond and Mr Pitt were members of another aſſociation, whoſe ob- 
ject was the ſame. They were joined by the acute, intrepid, and 

intelligent Horne Tooke, Major Cartwright, and John Froſt ; the 
1:7 of hom has been ſelected as a victim to a ſtate proſecution, 
becauſz the coniiſtency of his conduct in promoting a parliamentary 

reform, was a ſoul, though tacit reproach on the A . of thoſe, 

with whom he formerly acted. If precedents were neceſlary then, 

Lere they are. It is true, the union of thoſo aſſociations was not ſs 
cloſe and intimate, as the plan which I ſhall propoſe ; but the prin- 

ciple was the ſame, the object was the ſame, and the legality, there- 

tore, muſt be the ſame. Had their union been more complete, and 

their fitting more permanent, the object, for which they met, mui 

certainly have been accompliſhed ; and the houſe of commons woulu 

now have been, What Burke ſays, every louſe of commons ouglit 

to be „ an expreſs image of the feelings of the people ;” and not, 

what my eloquent and philoſophical friend has jutiy deſcribed it, * 

: 3 and expenſive chamber to regiſter the edids of the mi- 

14. N ; | . | | 
A public expreſſion of your withes is alſo the beſt, becauſe it is 
the ſafeſt mode of obtaining a reform. Take away liberty of com- 


* Sce Thouphts on the Canſe: of the Freſent Lilontents. 
+ Mackintoſh's Vindiciac Gallicae, a l 
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4 plant,” (ſays the wiſe Feed) the griefs df the ſobje& will 
« bleed inwards: ſharp and eager hamours will not evaporate, and 
« then they will exulcerate j AND SO MAY ENDANGER THE 
„ SOVEREINGONTY ITSELF.” | i 
As a friend to pence, therefore, for which no ſacrifice is too dear, 
but the ſacrifice of freedom, let me earneſtly exhart you to adopt the 
weaſar.. | | 
It is to a want of this ſalutary ſep, that I muſt attribute the in- 
decent rejection of your petitions, during the laſt ſefſions. 
The orator of the Treaſury, whoſe only merit confilts * in ſpout- 
«* ing forth « little froth ſtream upon a gaudy day,” got rid of your | 
applications, by a dexterity of maneuvre, for which he is ſo diſtin= | 
guiſhed. By tuffering the petitions to lie upon the table, by retuſi 
to go into a conſideration oft the grievances ſtated, he impliedly tol 
you, that they were not even worthy of his notice. Had the contents 
of thole petitions been properly examined, he and his uſſociates muſt 
have been involved in this dilemma, they muſt either have come to 
the reſolution, that the houſe of commons is an adequate repreſenta- 
tion of the people, or have afforded a redreſs to your well-grounded 
complaints. With the latter the arch-apoltate was determined not 
to comply, and the former could never have been enrolled upon 
their journals, unleſs the ſacred voi de of the ſenate had been made 


to pronounce a lie, and thoſe records, which ought to have been the ; 
eternal monuments of truth, had become the vouchers of 5 
and impoſture. That the time was improper, was the miſerable excuſe P 
under which Pitt ſheltered his conduQ; an excuſe, which no man can 4 
admit. unleſs his underſtanding be ſunk below che milkineſs of inſun- 4 
cy. Times, my friends, are but of two kinds. Either they are tur- 8 
dulent, or they are e. If turbulent, what ſo proper to allay a 
«ll ferment among the people, as a ready compliance with thoſe re- 0 
omfitions, which the miniſter in his days of profeſſional patriotiſm, 5 
dad publickly and re dly declared to be juſt? If peacuble, what b. 
ſo well calculated, as 2 compliance with their wiſhes, to perpetuate 10 
to the people the blefings 2 enjoy? All times are proper, for ye 

- Ceing thoſe things which are proper. Our duties are perpetual and 
able, and fluctuate not with the variations of the ſeaſo:;, * 


ard the ebbings of the cen, 


Frllow Crtrzexs, Pe OR 
Tour ate tepr=ſentarion in parliament has of late, under- 
gone io full = diſcuſficn, that you, no doubt, are well acquainted 
with the fabjet. On this head, therefore, very little is neceſſary 
to be ſaid. By the report * of a ſociety, which calls itſelf «© The 
Friends of the People,” it appears, that many of your pretended 
repreſentatives are. feE created, ſeł· elected, ſelf· exiſtent; that o- 
ers are the mere tools of an auſtere and inſolent ariſtocracy, of a 
See Report of the CG e blihes Satur 9th Feb 1793 ; which 
extcttly comment © youd peat Gy * * * * 
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corrupt treaſury Junto, or of a wealthy and | 
pt ry jun y Parke or Egg a 


their accurate and authentic ſtatement, the people 


ſee, that ſoventy · one peers expreſaly nominate ninety members, and, or 4 
by influence, procure the return of ſeventy-ſeven, while ninety-one | | 
commoners nominate eighty-two members, and by influence procurg 
the return of fifty-leven. - . 
71 Peers and the Treaſury nominute 1 90 
Procure the return k 5 2 We + 
| Patronage of 71 Peers and Treaſur ß 167 
| 91 Commoners nominate _ » | ke ta 
| Procure the return e - 1 57 
Putronage of 91 Commoners N 8 139 
Ther efore 163 men iu your country return | 8 306 5 
| 3 e out of 513 
members. 


Thus it is evident, that one lumdred and ſixty- two men do, in ef. 
fedt, make laws for youg the people of England, who amount to fix 
millions. Be. | | | HR 


At the commencement of every ſeflion, it is true, the flowing 


F 
; | reſolution is entered on the journals, Reſolved, „that it is a high 
a infringement of the liberties and privileges of the commons of 
- „Great Britain, for any lord of parliament, or any lord lieutenant 
N « of any county, to concern themſelves in the election of members 
* « to ſerve for the Commons. in Parliament.” The farce of this re- 
_ ſolution, indeed, 1s. played off at the beginning of every ſeſſion, but, 
n, when we {ee men violating their own reſolutions by the very means 
at by which they are enabled to paſs them, what ſball we ſay, but that 
5 it is adding a mockery of your underſtandings, to a privation of 
or your rights. ES bla, 17 wy 
nd The authenticity of the ſtatement, which we have referred to, is 
1 indubitable; ſince many perſons who ſigned it are members of that 
very aſſembly whoſe mode of appointment they reprobate. "Were 
It is beneath the dignity of reaſou to ſtoop to a refutation of the 
nonſenſical jargon of virtual repreſentation, which has long been ban- 
died about in a conſtant repercuſhon from one blockhead io another, 
ler- but which has only Rn our ears without informing our under- 
ted tandings, Juſtice requires that men, who are only virtually repre- 
ary nted ſhould only be virtually puniſhed. If the repreſentative prin- 
5 uple be a good one, let us not be inſulted by being told, that we 
Rac 


have it when he have it not; and if it be not a good one, let it be 
formally aboliſhed, and a better ſubſtituted in its ſtead, If the word 
repreſentation means any thing, it means adequate repreſentation; 
md he only is adequately repreſented who has perſonally the power 
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bran a deputy to enact W for the government of his conduct. 
a partial repreſentation be meant, let it be boldly affirmed, and we 
are at iſſue with our opponents; and if it be added that the good 
Qical effes, which have flowed from ſuch a ſyſtem, are a ſuffi- 
ent anſwer to all obſections, I reply, that the melancholy hiſtory 
of the events of the laſt century, which I have briefly ſketched out to 
you, gives the lie to the aſſertion; which, even if it were admitted, 
would prove nothing, ſince the human mind is not ſuppoſed to be 
_ ſtationary in politics any more thum in any other ſcience; and fince 
-s ray Ber entitled, not only to that partial good which eſtabliſhments 
have hitherto produced, but to the greateſt poſſihle fum of happi- 
neſs which the 3 of man can deviſe, and the honeſty of man 
can adminiſter. That things have gone on well, us it is called, is a 
barefaced and an audacious falſhood ; and though the aſſertion has 
been repeatedly made in the Houſe of Commmons, yet, like ma- 
ny other falſhoods, it carries with it its own refutation ; for, after 
the melancholy experience which we bave had to the contrary, 
there needs no ſtronger proof of the falſhood of the aſſertion than 
that men ſhould be ſuffered with impunity to make it. | 
It has been ſaid, and upon this topic what abſurdity has not been 
ſaid, that, though many perſons when individually confidercd, are 
not repreſented ; yet, that the Houſe of Commons when collective- 
ly met, repreſent the whole nation; and, that ray = mea; repre- 
ſent the towns of Birmingham and Sheffield, which lend no deputies, 
us they repreſent the towns of London, Briſtol, and Liverpool, 
which do. In the ſame manner, does the Grand Seignior, when 
fitting in divan, attended by his Viziers and Reis Effendis, re- 
preſent the whole Turkiſh empire; in the ſame manner does he re- 
preſent the provinces of Khurdiſtan and Thrace, the remote cities 
of Baſſora and Aleppo, whoſe inhabitants never had a ſingle” voice 
in his appointment, and to whom he is only known (like other le- 
gilators) by his grievous exactions; while his firman, fortified by 
the terrors of the bow- ſtring, exaQs implicit obedience, in the fram- 
ing of which his fubjects e as Low a et: 3 of the 
of England have had in the framing of thoſe acts of par- 
ae being written in the old black letter, and . 
mulgated, are, with the firman of the Turk, equally difficult to 
uns and, with the imperial mandates of that pure vicege- 
rent of God, equally dangerous to be reliſted. _ RR 
There are not, there cannot be, more than two ſubjects of repre- 
ſentation; ons and property. But the preſent ſyſtem — 
neither. Perſons are not repreſented, becauſe 57 23 * perſons who 
are influenced, as we have ſeen, by a much ſmaller number, return 
a majority of the Houſe of Commons, though the adult males through- 
out Great Britain, amount to 1, 250, 00 f. Property is not repre- 
ented, for the county of Cornwall, one of the pooreſt in the <2, 
ſends 45 members to Parliament, while the county of Middlelex, 
® See h's Political Diſquifitions, vol. L | COON 
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wlüch contains the greater — of the wealth of the kingdom, ſends 
only eight. In ſome boroughs, the man who boils a pot, has the pri- 
vilege of voting for a member of parliament; though he who poſ- 
ſeſſes a hundred thouſand pounds in the funds, has not. 
Is this, my countrymen, the repreſentation. of which you boaſt ? 
Is this the happy conſtitution, which it is inſanity not to admire, 
and againſt. which it is blaſphemy to ſpeak? © 
The boroughs of Gatton and old Sarum, though ſoareely the veſ- 
tige of a town remains, ſend as many members as the city of Lon- 
don, that mart of induſtry and wealth. The rank graſs, emblema- 
tical of their ſtate, now grows, in thole deſolate and abandoned 
places, amd their ſole, munufaQture, as Burke has well obſerved, is 
in members of parliament. - Yet four reſpectable gentlemen repre- 


ſent their departed greatneſs, as the knights of a coronation repre- 


ſent the tluchies of Normandy and Aquitaine. 


From this want of conjunction of the intereſts of the people and 
the parliament, the faireſt fruit of freedom is blighted.” The tree 
of liberty can never flouriſh, unleſs its roots ſtrike deep into the 
ſoil of univerſal ſuffrage. The rotten branches which not only wi- 
ther its beauty, but exhauſt its ſap, ſhould therefore be lopt off, and 
a free and vivifying repreſentation ſhould be ae in their 
place. IJnutiles ramos amputans, ſelioiores inſerit. 1 
I am aware, Fellow Citizens, that every artifice, which miniſte- 
rial and factious cunning can deviſe, will be played off upon your un- 
derſtandings, to prevent a convention, that only mode of national 


| ſalvation, The ghoſt of inſurrections, which, during the laſt winter, 


conjured up from its peacetul grave, to intimidate you 


the ſorcerer of the treaſury too ſucceſsfully evoked, may be again 

"th a ſpi- 
rited aſſertion of your rights. You were then apalled by terrors, 
from which even the timidity of a Laplander would diſdain to 


have ſhrunk. + The deluſion, indeed, has ceaſed, but the ſhame of 


having been the bubbles and the victims of it, ſtill adheres to you. 
But, if it exitts for your ſhame, let it alſo exiſt for your inſtruction, 
and beware that you are not deterred from the performance of your 
dy by. the ſtale incantations of that pompous magician. - 

In truth, no man laughed more than the miniſter himſelf at the ea- 
ſineſs of your.credulity ; who, when the farce was over, might have 


addreſſed you in the language of Grizzle to queen Dollalola, 


. * — 


I tel you, Madan, it is all a trick; ©. ag 
1 made the giants firſt, and then I killed them. | | ; 
e © += * Tragedy of Tom Thumb. 


But this panic, had it continued much longer, would have 

en as deſtrucive in its conſequences, as it was groundlefs in its 
cauſe.” & general ſpirit of diſtruſt per vaded alt rarks and deſcrip- 
tions of men. Inſurrections, Which were every where to be heard 


of, and no where to be ſeen, created an alarm the more terrifying | 


Wits nature, as they were ones up in the darkneſs and myſtery 
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of incertitude. A ſyſtem of eſp;onage was eſtabliſhed, and fanfon- 
ed by the countenance of. government, Magiſtrates proſtituted 
their ſacred functions, and ſcrupled not to retrieve their bankrupt 
fortunes, by receiving from the treaſury the wages of corruption, 
which were to be the price of the honour and integrity of their of- 
fice. The bands of friendſhip were diffolved, the blood of wholſome 
kindred was infected, and confidence, the great cement of civil ſo- 
ciety, was in danger of being utterly extinguiſhed among men. 
Nor was this all. A civil inquiſition was erected over the con- 
ſciences of men, and a deſpicable hi ling of government became the 
modern Saint Dominic, the grand inquilitor to preſide at the tribu- 
nal, The cry of church and king, which had, before; been the 
Shibboleth of the incendiaries of Birmingham, became the warhoop 
of the faction, and reſounded through the nation; and theſe words 
" were meant. to convey, not the benignant doctrines of the meek and 
gentle Jeſus, nor a magiſtrate whoſe authority was limited by his 
duties, but a church without the goſpel, and a king above the law &. 
I ſhall, now, lay before you the following plan of a convention. 
By this plan it will appear, that the majority of wills, will be, as it 
| ought to be, the legitimate rule of government; as the negative of 
the crown will never be exerciſed in oppoſition to the declared 
ſenſe of the nation. Such was the government of our Saxon anceſ- 
tors, when they met, every year, in their folk-mote, or convention, 
The plan propoſed, therefore, is not a breach, but a renovation of 
our conſtitution. I need not be told, that a majority of wills and 
rigöt are not convertible terms. This, I know, has been aſſerted 
in the houſe of commons, (and much ſtreſs has_ been laid upon it) 
dy a man, who marſhals his words by the diſcipline of logic, though 
he invigorates not his mind with the iples of wiſdom. Yet to 
that man I would anſwer, that though a majority of wills is not in- 
fallible, and therefore may ſometimes ace, in government, a 
violation of rigbt, yet it is the beſt mode of aſcertaining rigbt which 
human ingenuity can deviſe; for the queſtion will perpetually recur, 
who are the beſt judges of the proper mode of conducting their own 
affairs. No particular ſet of men hold any charter of exemption 
from the frailties of human na and therefore, the people, if they 
are not governed by a majority of their own wills, can have no o- 
ther alternative, than to be governed by. force. In vain will you at- 
tempt to perſuade them, that the meaſures, which you compel them 
to adopt, are more ſuitable, to their intereſts, than the meaſures 
which are the ſuggeſtions of their own underſtandings. «They will 
tell you, that I depends upon opinion, which object govern- 
ment Is inſtituted to re; that government is a practical 
good, not an Ares der lasen and thoſe meaſures therefore, muſt 
| of neceſſity be the beſt, which the mgjority of the people have de- 
wWermined to beſo. To this what anſwer can be given, but that the 
i People are ignorant of their real intereſts, (a fact of which you will 
duch were the expreſſions of the beſt and wiſeſt divine whom the church of Eng 
land how holds. I need ſcarcely name THAT MAN, my much loved and wuch 
honoured preceptor Samuel Parr. [rib 2 ä 
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not perſuade them) and and their 1 have their welfare 
more nearly at heart, than the people themſelves ? If you ſubmit to 
their reaſonings, you concede , the point, for which the people con- 
tend; and, if you do not, and, ſhould they ſpurn at your decrees, in 
order to render your government effectual, your parchment laws, 
muſt be carried into execution, either by the aid, or the terror of the 
bayonet, and however you may dignify the ſyſtem of your rule by epi- 
thets which your vanity, not your wiſdom has applied, it is in fact, 
and in reality, the ſword that governs.—Self- elected ſenators, in 
the plenitude of illicit power, may iſſue their mandates, and call 
them a code of juſtice, but reafon will determine, that, if they are 
not repreſentatives, they muſt be robbers. II 2 

In the plan which I ſhall offer, it will alſo be found, that perſons, 
not property, are the objects of repreſentation. Matter cannot feel, 
but man can. Life is the gift of God, of which no man ſhould be de- 
prived, but by the operation of a law, to which his will has conſent- 
ed, and which his reaſon;comprehends. He who forfeits life by any 
other means, may indeed fall by the formalitics, but he ſuffers, in his 
perſon, a violation of juſtice. . | CE a 

With reſpe& to property, I muſt obſerve, that the word has hi- 
therto been uſed in a ſenſe too looſe and indefinite. Property is that, 
which he who poſſeſſes, poſſeſſes alone, peculiarly, and excluſively. 
Propreetas eſi id, quod ſibi proprium /. In this true and proper 
acceptation of the word, property is not merely, the land which we 
mherit, or the money which we poſſeſs, but all thoſe means both of 
mind, and of body, by which we are enabled to acquire the bletiings 
of life. In this ſenſe, the manual labour of the peaſant, the ingenui- 
ty of the artiſt, the talents of the ſcholar, are the property of each: 

and the exerciſe of theſe being the means of their livelihood and con 
venience, are the ſources of their happineſs, and fit objects of pro: 
tection. He who enjoys a comfortable income from the earnings of | 

his induſtry, is equally a man of property, with him, who, by the _ 
partial regulations of ſociety, inherits it from his anceſtors. | 

The earnings of the labourer, the tradeſman, and manufaQurer, 
are, in many-caſes, and the productions of men of learning, and of 
. Terence, are, in all caſes, regulated, by the power of parliament. 
Property alone, even in the looſe and popular uſage of the term, can, 
never, in the eye of reaſon and of virtue, be an object of reſpect, þ 
ſince it may be as well poſſeſſed by the infamous Chartres, as by the 
Man of Roſs. In no cafe, likewiſe, does it conſtitute a reaſonable ob- Y 
je& of deſire, but as it adminiſters to the innocent gratification of ' 


* 


him, who poſſeſſes it If wealth be ſought after not as a mean, but — | 
as an end, the purſuit, however ſanctified by the term of induſtry, not 
only becomes a vice, but engenders the extirpation of all virtue.—O _ © 
Avarice is a paſſion, of ſo cold, and blighting a nature, that it is ge- 
nerally the ſolitary tenant of whatever boſom it inhabits, Like the | 
| great poiſonous tree of Java, it is environed only by drearineſs ard 
veſolation, and ſuffers no virtue to bloſſom around ite. 
ee 
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Perſons, then, e e dee of res. 
preſentation} for perſons and property are, in fact, ſo indiffolubly 
donnected, that if all perſons are not repreſented, all property can- 
not be. The poor are, as frequently as the rich, 2 to con- 

travts, which regulate the mode, in Wich property from 
one party to the other; and their property, when. ac ya is e- 
qually Ades to R ** and ſometimes to forfeiture, by the o- 
Peration of law. great body of the people, who in all coun- 
tries are not the rich, are equally bound by ty, and inſtigated by 
feelin to afford proteclion to their wives, ſiſters, and daughters 
| toll brutal luſt and violence, and therefbre are as much —— 
in thoſs laws that regulate marriage, which is the parent of thoſe 
conneQions. After all, the people are the only fountain of power, 
and the great ſource of revenue ; it is the people, who fight your 
battles in time of war, and cultivate your fields in time of peace, 
and therefore ſhould be conſulted in the creation of cri liberty, 
which is the reſult of laws defining the boundaries of mens actions, 
as citizens of the ſame community, and leaving them free within 
thoſe boundaries; but for the permanent enjoyment of which, how- 
ever, they have no ſecurity, unleſs they allo poſſeſs political liber- | 
ty, which is the only power of ap 8 perſons to tranſact the 
public buſineſs, and the power of 'Gilmiſhon, when. they violate the 
| truſt repoſed in them. 

Nor need we dread the conſequences of an improper als, or ex- 
erciſe of this power. If the people are right, the common force 
will be exerted for the common good; and if wrong, a ſenſe of ſelf. 
preſervation from thoſe evils, which their condu& has produced, will 
| 3 as & corretuive of the errors into which they] have allen. 


PLAN OF CONVENTION. 


ORGANIZATION OF Tun PRIMARY ASSEMBLIES, FOR THE 
Pukros E OF ELECTING DEPUTIES, | 


Firſt, In each primary aſſembly, a particular liſt hall be made of 
the citizens who compole it. 

Second, The number of deputies to meet in the convention, Fam 
England and Scotland, may be 3755 f that i is to lay, 250 from Eng- 
land, and 125 from Scotland. | 

Third, As the number of adult miles: all of whom, on our preſent 
plan, are ele Sors, amount in England to 1,250,000, they may be di- 
vided into 1250 p aſſemblies: each pariſh containing one pri- 
mary ny, i hic i ſhall have a right to chooſe ten electors. 

Fourth, Let the ten electors, ſo choſen from the one tenth of an 

intermediate body of electors, or ſecondary aſſembly, which ſhall be 
compoſed of ten neighbouring pariſhes. This intervention of » 


* Jecondary aſſembly, while it colleas the public will, in the complct- 


+ As men, not bricks and ftopes, are the proper objects of legi Lation, population, 


3 'To <c& this, pew alen of pariſhes i her: 
2 * 


* 


* o 
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co deputies to be ſent to the :onvention. 
Sixth, The proportion of the primary electors to chat of the de- 
puties will be as 1 to 5000. All the primary allemblics colle&ively 


will then ſend 250 deputies; the population of England alone being 


eſtimated at fix millions, if to thele 250 Engliſh deputies we add 125 


from Scotland elected in the ſame: manner, and whoſe population 


be eſtimated at three millions, the whole convention Wil form a 
body of 375 members to deliberate for the welfare of both countries. 


Or Tur STATE or rur VOTERS, AvD or Tus NECESSARY 


CONDITIONS Fork TRE EXERCISE or Txz1r RIGHTS. 


1ſt, Every man of the age of 21, who is neither a cfiminal, an 


idiot, nor a lunatic, has a Tight of voting. 


| 24. No man is to be deemed a criminal unleſs convicted of the 


charge alleged by a yo eh of twelve _ the bill hs... becn previ- 


ouſly found by a 


za. No man ſhould be e as an idiot, or a lunatic, unleſs 


the fact has been judicially aſcertained in open court, and a regular 
to re- 


certificate of ſuch fact be produced to the perſon authorized 


ceive the votes, 


4th. No perſon to be permitted to exerciſe his right of voting i in 
more than one primary aſſembly. 

5th. A reſidence of three months mould ret deemed neceſſary to 
enable any man to vote in his primary allembly. 

6th. But as no man ſhould be deprived of the power of voting, 
unleſs, as before obſerved, he laboured under the misfortune of 


idiotey or lunacy, or had been convicted of a crime; ſo his not ha- 


ving reſided three months in that particular pariſh, wherein he may 


live at the period of election, ſhall not extinguiſh his right of voting 


altogether; but he ſhall be permitted to vote in the yoruh d 
laſt he reſided for the {pace of time abo vementioned. 
7th. Every man ſhall be deemed eligible as a deputy either to the 
ſecondary allen or to the conventioi. unleis he be an idiot, lunatic, 
or one convicted of a crime, by the deciſions of a grand and a petty jury. 
8h. All perſons ehgible may be choſen by the electors of any places, 
even though he be not a member of that pariſh or primary atlembly. 
From this plan the following good effect will enſue; 


Firſt, The people will enjoy not only civil libetty, but political | 


liberty; that is to ſay, they will not only be free, but bv e the 
power of Feeping themielves fo. - » 


Second, The deputies being bound wy freaks ahe fanls:.ok their 


conftituents, will be Os Heir repreſentatroes. Corruption will 


be cut up by the roots, às no Squayalent can be given to a a 
nation for their happineſs, | 


Third, The deputies being liable to be recalled whenever they 
af contrary tothe will of 22577 3 a conitant ſenſe of their 


a manner, Secures) at the e ume. ho elections for PANS I 

from thoſe tumults _ diſorders, pen ſometimes accompany large 
mectings of the peo . 

Fifth, The ſeco ry aſſembly ſo met to proceed to the choice of . 
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it on, will then be conſulted on the propriety 

it term glory, which is only to be found in the 

und not in the language of reaſon, will be aboliſhed; and man, a- 
wakened at laſt to a ſenſe of his real intereſt, will find that the pain 
of ſuffering evil is greater than the pleaſure of inflicting it. I 

Fifth, Contentment with our ſituation, as far as is conſiſtent with 
the condition of our being, would take place, fince no one could with 

ed. 


proprie ov TEA en! 3» pac ices veal again that law, to 


the making of which, he elf had conſent | 

Sich, Fun ts would be, in great meaſure rendered unne- 
ceſfary, as the temptation to commit crimes would be leſſened; and 
every man would feel a pride in cbeying thoſe laws, which be had 


being by 
filling the offices of the ſtatè, the 
8 for a diſplay of thoſe talents and vir- 
tues which produce ſatisfaction to the individual, and benefit to the 

- k : * 


And hay, The poor who are now. worked too hard; and taught | 


too little, would have their ons better protected, their labour 
detter rewarded, and their r and that claſs 
of men, the extremely indigent, would ſoon ceaſe to exiſt 3; who, as 

they are now excluded from the benefits of ſociety, are of courſe in- 
tereſled, and are too often employed, in premoting its diſturbance, 

In the appointment of your repreſentatives, I would recommend 


it to you to chooſe men Ike yourſelves of plain manners, and ſimple 


lives; who can have no other object than the intereſt of the people. 
whe have never been corrupted by the habits of holding places, or 
expeEing them; and who have neither promoted the vicws' of a do- 


„nor breathed the contagious air of a court. 


p verence and 
be equally profaned with the temples of religi 
during the laſt ſetſion, had manfully fe. 
where they only ſerved to diſplay the r 

run his full career of 


upo n 
ling at particular clauſes of 
acts of parliament, with the loquacious dexterity of barriſters if in- 


tions of the cabinet. If, inſtead of nibbli 


the object is to extinguiſh the liberties of Europe, they would have 
been juſtly entitled to the confidence of their country. Upon this 

however, they can have now no claim. If I perth by 
the ſword of the affaflin, is it any alleviation of my ſufferings, that 


profeſſion of friendſhip in their mouths, embrue their hands in my 
innocent blood? If any thing can leſſen our abhorrence of an action 
miſchie vous to ſociety, it can only be our conviction of the ſincerity 
of the agent. But, what ſhall we think of thoſe, who ſtigmatize 


bate it as robbery, yet unfeelingly drain the purſe, of the peaſant 
to {ſupport it? What is this, but to be voluntary partakers of the 
great compa of depravity, and to contribute means to accompliſh 
an end, which they themſelves pronounce to be wicked? * 


among the people, the principles of ſedition. The name of Camden 
will be found among them, whoſe authority as a lawyer is reputed 


ow Marquis of Buckingham, and the couſin of Pitt, will likewiſe 
ippear among them, who ſince that period, has enjoyed the viceroy- 
hy of Ireland, the higheſt poſt, both as to dignity and emolument, 
Fluch the power of the crown can confer upon a ſubje&; who 
ollefſed, becauſe he, no doubt, was entitled to the confidence of his 
dovereign, and who carmot, ther. fore, be ſuppoſed to harbour, in 


t From among theſe, I muſt however except Sheridan, whoſe rich and copioue 


long ents 1 admirg ; whom, for his manly and avowed hatred of the coalition, I revere _ 
the WWE ho, unconnected with ariſtocratic families, and untainted by ariſtocratic 

* ont uaciples, has, 1 fincerely believe, at heart, the welfare, and therefore merits the 

8E — — . 


ſtead of eriminating the miniſter for a feeble proſecution of the war, 
they had boldly refuſed to concur in a vote of ſupplies, of which 


the weapon is forged or ſharpened by thoſe, who, with hollow 
| waras murder, yet join with the band of national aſſaſſins; who repro- 


Before 1 conclude, I ſhall lay before you, the opinion of ſeveral _ 
members of that branch of the legiſlature, on the ſubject of aſſociations, 
which will not be accuſed, I appechend, of bong * diſſeminate 


the firſt in the Kingdom, and who is now preſident of his Majeſty's 
Council, The name of Richmond” will be found among them, who 
is alſo a Member of the Council, and the name of Nugent Temple, 


ic remoteſt degree, any principles. deſtruQive of the peace of his 
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Err this motlon, becau{# 

l ie has been ſeconded 8 ed forby-a.confiderable- 4 

IG ple, who are aſſocinting for wy. * fe, ant © 

; ion been iD puvive it,” Su hs and utional ' 
pL, | A that can be Meller for its and however ſome may 


«affe& to be — as . — tended to diſturb the' 
peace, or ehcfonch u ver of the other houle, 
Uwe are ded they: have. his Hewehar to collect the 
T ſenſd of che people, andxo intorm the hole body of the repreſenta · 
2 what are the ſentiments of the whole body of the conſtituents, 
; &J * ot to weiße their proceedings have been peaceably, orderly, 
and conſiitutronal. "Ara if it be aſked; What ſarther is 46 be done, 
«if theſe petitions av rejeted? "The belt anſwer is, that the dule 
cannot be fappoled; for although upon n fe, ſeparate petitions it 
zu de foirly ſaid, chat the other houſe ougſhbnot to be decided by 
= purt only only of their conitiruents, yetit cannot be preſumed they 
| a& in _defiancg of the united opinion. of tho whole people, or 
«indeed of my great and notorious majority. It is a they 
_ © have a power to vote as they think fit; but it is not poſſible to 
| | Nronceive that fo wiſe an aſſembly will ever be raſh-enough to ro- 
J je ſaQrpetitions, und by thoſe W cauſe this dangerous queſtion 
o be bronached and agitated, WHETHER THEY HAVE NOT 
. EBROKE THEIR TRUST? —— The erde of the nde. will 


 Kcertiatily be comphed Wirk.“ 

{Fte, This Profeſt was fignet by x Tn nb BY > have 
= deſert thei principles, and jones the miniſterial phalanx, as apoſtates to Free- 
dom, their names are well known to che people, os being the WWD * 


W untry.] 
| Vriexbs, CounfRyYNEN, And FI row Crtrtürxst 
2, Theſe truths have I laid before you, with all elbe itnglicity 
and ssl. I am one of you, and therefore neither have, nor — 
bave, an interelt diſtind from yours. If I have held up to you 
gloomy Pure of your ſituation, it & no more than the 97 — 
ef the tines ſufdciently warrant. The remedy is myour own hands, 
and if you do not appl e you will have only yourfelves to blame 
for he rain wlach mult follow. Whatever be the fate ofthis work, 
whether it be faffered to moulder in neglect, 0 3 me to the 
rage of calymyy and perſecution, I ſhall feſt my on thi pillow 
. of conſolation; that it was the effort of à man whoſe intentions wert 
good. Fam haltening to the meridian of life, and, in u few years. 
muſt be numbered among the 88 I foe and fee 3 
which no tyram can depreſs, the rapid improvement o 
bee of man. I the be 8980 Which en Woes/intended ] 
oe OS, I bave my reward 3: H - rewQt 
ay breatt the” pt YefleQian” tut Fon will perks 
eall to nl with ſome 5 tenderneſs,» when he ig · HO mot 
A man, < who contributed his: mite to carry on ſo good a wor 
- and who 3 ſought, 8 5 expoht Vice, en 2 
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